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You'll find just what you want in 
a vacation .. . in South America. 
And there’s no way to get there 
like Braniff! Plan today to enjoy 
the finest in flight .°. . visit 
Colombia, Panama, Peru, Brazil 
or Argentina. Thrill to ancient 
splendor and modern progress 
in this land of romance, gaiety 

and breath-taking beauty. 


Fly now, pay later 
2 ~f on easy terms. 


BRANIFF 


AIRWAYS 


r——- FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS -- — 
Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Manager 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
Please send color folders and information on 
your South American trips. 
PO ca seth ntncrstnanctescopnabintodaniion 
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Braniff Serves More Major Cities in the USA and 
South America . . . than any other airline. 
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@ This feature of the JourRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


A Positive Approach 


As A fairly new teacher, I’ve got 
something I want to say to the old- 
timers before I forget it. 

On one hand, you experienced 
teachers offer encouragement: “The 
first year is hardest.” But then two 
sentences later you're complaining 
about un-co-operative parents or diffi- 
cult students and implying that there’s 
no reward in being a good teacher. 

I knew there were innumerable 
problems in teaching before I entered 


and self-sufficiency that I want to fos- 
ter those traits. 

I got into teaching because I wanted 
to do a job. Should I be dismayed if 
there is a job to be done? 

I'll be glad to discuss what’s wrong 
with teaching, but remind me to re- 
gard a problem as a challenge. 

—RALPH CONNER, Colorado Springs. 


Credit Unions 


In sTATEs that don’t have credit un- 
ions, some teachers probably patron- 
ize finance companies which charge an ~ 
interest rate of over 2% per month on 
an unpaid balance or other com- 
panies that charge 3% a month on the 
first $150 borrowed. Teachers’ credit 
unions make borrowing from such or- 
ganizations unnecessary. 

—W. T. UPTON, Benton City, 
ington. 


Trick or Treat for UNICEF 


On HALLOWEEN more than two mil- 
lion children chanting “Trick or Treat © 


Wash- 
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Use Your Postal-Zone Number 


Ir you have a postal-zone number, include it in your address when writing NEA about: | 


* present membership 
* membership renewal 


* new membership 
* change of address 


This will help NEA to process your dues and answer your questions more quickly. 
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the profession; in fact, they’re the rea- 
son I became a teacher. 

It’s because many youngsters don’t 
recognize the importance of a real edu- 
cation that I want to do all in my 
power to see that they get it. It’s be- 
cause a few parents are vague about 
our world that I want a hand in edu- 
cating their children. It’s because some 
children don’t have personal integrity 


For Your Information 


NEA President, RUTH STOUT 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA Sendamamntes 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1959 NEA acne June 28-July 3, 
St. Louis. 


American Education er 9-15. 
Theme: Report Card, U.S 
NEA membership, May es 1958: 616,707. 


NEA officers and neosaueress staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60. 
“— departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
— NEA; also see Handbook, pages 290- 
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for UNICEF” will ring doorbells 
throughout the country. Their only 
“trick” will be asking for “treats” of 
coins for UNICEF (United Nations 
Children’s Fund), which is aiding 
50 million sick and hungry children. 
Last year the trick-or-treat pennies, 
nickels, and dimes collected for UNI- 
CEF totaled over $1 million and went 
to more than 100 countries and terri- 
tories. All UNICEF monies are 
matched on a ratio of over two to one 
by governments receiving assistance. 
—JEANNETTE FRITSCHE, deputy exec- 
tive director, United States Committce 
for UNICEF. (Further information 
may be obtained free from the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, United Na- 
tions, New York. Planning kit with suf- 
ficient materials for 25 children, $1.) 


Not So Snobbish 
EpucaTIONAL leaders have been 
carrying the torch for professionalism 
for some time. “Speak of your profes- 
sion with pride,” they say. “Discard 
such phrases as, ‘I’m just a teacher.’ 
Never be guilty of saying you chose 

(Continued on page 455) 
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eee NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Youth Favors Federal Aid 


& Federal aid for college education and school construc- 
tion was approved by a wide majority of nearly 2000 under- 
graduates at 20 colleges and universities throughout the 
United States who were polled on this and other matters in 
a recent General Electric survey of undergraduate opinion. 


In reply to the query, “How far do you think the fed- 
eral government should go in using tax money collected 
from everybody for the benefit of special groups or re- 
gions?” the following replics were received: (1) 86°; 
indicated that they thought federal tax moncy should be 
used to finance the college education of qualified young 
people who couldn't otherwise afford it, while 12°, felt 
that this would be going too far; (2) 80°, believed it was 
desirable “to allot federal aid for school construction so as 
to favor those states that have a lower per capita wealth” 
as opposed to 16°%, who said that this would be going too 
far. 


NEA Theme 


& NEA President Ruth Stout has NEA 
theme for the year: Quality Education Opens Windows on 
the World. 


selected as 


Juvenile-Delinquency Study 


& Aid to teachers and administrators in dealing with 
juvenile delinquency is the objective of the NEA project 
launched last month under the direction of William C. 
Kvaraccus, professor of education at Boston University and 
one of the nation’s leading specialists in the ficld of be- 
havioral problems. 


Questions to be tackled, according to Lyle W. Ashby, 
NEA assistant executive secretary for educational services, 
include: What do the behavioral phenomena of juvenile 
delinquency imply? What practices will improve the wel- 
fare of both the child and the teacher? How can we most 
effectively utilize the contributions of psychology, sociology, 
medicine, and other related disciplines ? 


The NEA delinquency project is a part of the NEA’s ex- 
panded program, which added a new consultant and clear- 
inghouse service on the academically talented just two 
months ago. 


Income-Tax Refund Claims 


& Teachers now have until November 3, 1958, to file 
federal income-tax refund claims on educational expenses 
incurred in 1954 but not claimed on their 1954 returns. 


The NEA supported the provision (Section 96 of Public 
Law 85-866) which extends the original April 15, 1958, 
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deadline for filing claims on 1954 expenses. The new rul- 
ing, which liberalized the deduction of educational ex- 
penses, was not issued until April 5, 1958. This left in- 
sufhcient time for many teachers to mect the deadline. 


Salary Victories 


& Services supplied by NEA’s salary consultant last year, 
as a part of the expanded service of the Association, helped 
local associations achieve salary increases for many teachers. 
A follow-up study reveals that in communities where NEA 
gave concentrated, specialized help, median increase per 
teacher this year was $500. For all local districts where the 
salary consultant provided service to members, median in- 
crease was $300. This year two consultants will instruct 
local Icaders through state workshops and institutes and 
perform direct work with locals. 


New Accord on Teacher Education 


> For the first time in half a century, common ground 
between the sharply divided views of liberal-arts scholars 
and public-school teachers concerning teacher education was 
reached, during the thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, at Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. 


Spurred by the fresh note of give-and-take which was 
sounded by TEPS Executive Sccretary T. M. Stinnett in an 
opening appeal to the chairmen and cochairmen of 32 
discussion groups, the two sides bypassed ancient argu- 
ments and agreed that the school teacher should be both 
well cducated and technically trained. 


Testifying to the success of the history-making mecting 
at Bowling Grecn University was a flood of letters which 
poured into TEPS headquarters at the NEA Center in 
Washington, D.C. From a professor of mathematics in an 
Eastern college came the following: ‘‘A remarkably friendly 
air prevailed, and cach side ended with increased respect 
and regard for the other.” 


Judicial View of Teachers’ Duties 


& Three important issues were raised by Judge Marion 
Stevenson in juvenile court, Kent County, Delaware, in 
connection with the case of M. Louise Spicher, fifth-grade 
teacher, who was found not guilty of a charge of committing 
an act of assault and battery on an clementary-school pupil: 
(1) What are the dutics of a school teacher? (2) Must 
she keep law, order, and discipline in her home room and 
outside of it? (3) Can she inflict corporal punishment and, 
if so, to what degree? 


The court, noting that there are no specific statutes or 
recorded Delaware decisions which cover the case, com- 
mented: “It appears from our Delaware laws that our 
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teachers are responsible for the care, safe-keeping, disci- 
pline, and supervision of school children from the time 
they arrive at the school until they safely return home. This 
means at all times during the school hours, whether they 
are in or out of school. Along with this responsibility, there 
must be a reasonable amount of authority to enforce this 
rule.” 


© Right to strike was denied teachers in a recent decision 
of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, which supported an 
earlier ruling made by a justice of the superior court. The 
decree settled a sharply defined issue which had been raised 
nearly a year carlier when the Pawtucket local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers called a strike on September 4, 
1957. The strike was called, according to the school com- 
mittee, in response to a vote of the teachers alliance to take 
such action unless a new contract could be agreed upon to 
go into effect upon the expiration of the existing contract. 


While noting that there are about 460 teachers serving 
approximately 10,000 pupils in the public schools of Paw- 
tucket and that some of the teachers reported for work, the 
trial justice observed that there was no doubt that the strike 
was effective from the beginning, and that the process of 
educating the children who attended public schools had 
been completely halted. 


Crux of the conclusion reached by the court was that the 
teachers are an integral part of the government of the city, 
that they are government employees and have no legal right 
to strike against the government, and that therefore the 
strike was illegal. 


Termination of Affiliation 


> Delegates at the recent NEA convention in Cleve- 
land approved a recommendation which had been previously 
approved by the NEA Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors, which reads as follows: ‘In accordance with Ar- 
ticles V and X of the NEA Bylaws, the Executive Com- 
mittee may terminate the affiliation of any local affiliate at 
any duly called meeting of the Executive Committee: Pro- 
vided, that the Executive Committee shall first find upon 
duly presented evidence that such affiliation is prejudicial to 
the best interests of the National Education Association: 
Provided further, that the local affiliate in question shall 
have had opportunity upon notice of at least 30 days to show 
cause why the affiliation should not be terminated as pro- 
vided in Articles V and X of the Bylaws. Upon such ter- 
mination of affiliation dues paid for the current year shall 
be returned.”’ 


Teacher-Pupil Welfare 


& An emergency weather-warning service has been 
authorized by the Federal Communications Commission in 
co-operation with the U.S. Air Force and the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. It involves the use of the Conelrad attention signal 
(two five-second carrier breaks and 15 seconds of 1000- 
cycle tone) by all standard, FM, and television broadcast 
stations immediately preceding the radio transmission (on 
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640 or 1240 kilocycles) of emergency weather warnings 
issued by the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


The Conelrad program was established by the USAF and 
FCC primarily to thwart enemy bombers and guided mis- 
siles from using radio transmissions as navigation aids, yet 
permit alerting and other essential radio operations in the 
event of attack by hostile forces. The new arrangement rep- 
resents extension of the system into a valuable peacetime 
activity. 


Increased Dues 


& At least 13 state associations have increased their 
1958-59 dues, according to a recent survey made by the 
National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations. The Virginia Education Association and the Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association have both doubled their former 
dues. The state associations of Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and Washington also increased dues for the coming 
year. 


Of the nine state associations that raised their dues last 
year, all but one increased in membership during 1957-58. 


Teacher-Library Services 


& Almost three-fourths of the responses to question- 
naires sent last January to a carefully selected sampling of 
5000 teachers in urban school systems show the teachers 
reporting to have received, while in college, either no 
instruction or only incidental instruction in the role and 
function of the school library. 


The survey, which was included in the study of “The 
Secondary-School Teacher and Library Services’? made by 
the NEA Research Division in co-operation with the Joint 
Committee of NEA and the American Library Association 
and an advisory committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians, revealed that more than 99°% of all the 
teachers canvassed were teaching in schools that had central 
libraries. This scemed to indicate that the school library 
now is an integral and universal part of American public 
secondary schools in urban areas. 


Approximately two-thirds of all the teachers reporting 
believe that their schools have adequate programs for de- 
veloping pupil skill in the use of library materials. When 
asked to rate the materials pertaining to their major teach- 
ing areas obtainable in their school library, three out of five 
teachers rated the materials either excellent or good, while 
38°, rated the materials either fair or poor. 


New Foundation 


& The American Association of University Women 
Educational Foundation, Inc., has been organized by the 
AAUW to foster better understanding among university 
women and to improve their position in business, the pro- 
fessions, and education. 
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A TEACHER APPROVED 


EXTRA BONUS GIFTS 


Gifts like these given in addition to your 40% 


WEATHER and ELECTRICITY KITS—Fasci- 
nating story of Weather and Electricity 
explained in these two interesting kits. 
Full materials for working models. Your 
FREE Bonus for selling 30 Sales Kits. 


COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET. Demonstrate 
the mystery of Chemistry. Chemcraft 
Magic book included tells how to give 
exhibitions of chemical magic. FREE 
Bonus for selling 45 Sales Kits. 


LIVE PARRAKEET, “the talking bird.” 3 


Sent in sturdy wire cage with instruc- 
tions for teaching it to talk and do 
tricks. Safe delivery guaranteed. Your 
Bonus Gift for selling 60 Sales Kits. 


3-D LIGHTED VIEWER with 35 colored 
scenes of Famous Cities, Historical 
Landmarks, National Parks. Beautiful 
3-dimension colored meer. Your 
FREE Bonus Gift for selling 30 Sales Kits. 


SHUFFLETTE. Indoor shuffleboard game. 
includes 12 ft. linoleum strip, 4 pushers, 
8 discs and easy-to-use stencil pattern. 
ideal for ee-ae exercise. Your FREE 
Bonus Gift for selling 45 Sales Kits. 


SPEED RECORD PLAYER. Portable 45, 
78 and 33 1/3 RPM. Volume and tone 
control. on oe case, sirecnt 
covered in leatherette. Your FRE 
Bonus Gift for selling 100 Sales Kits. 


RAI 


Keep $50 


4, 
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Here is a money raising plan especially designed for groups of school- 
age children to use. Lovely Christmas Cards are assembled into special, 
fast-selling Xmas Packs of five cards and envelopes. These handy Xmas 


Packs—a 75c value for 35c—are much easier for boys and girls to sell 
than large expensive boxes of cards and 40 % of all money collected is yours. 


Right in your neighborhood there are dozens of families and friends who 
will be happy to buy these Xmas Packs to assist school projects, espe- 
cially when they discover that they will be getting top quality 15¢ and 
25c Christmas Cards for only 7c each. A most unusual value. Tall Slim 
Cards—Frosty Winter Scenes—lInspiring Religious Cards with Bible 
Verses. Charming designs brimming over with radiant Christmas colors 
and holiday spirit. 


The best part about this plan is—it’s quick and easy. The boys and girls 
have the Xmas Packs right with them. They deliver the cards and get 
their money at once. No order taking, no delays, no disappointments. In 
just one hour every boy or girl should be able to sell one Sales Kit and 
make $1.68 profit for your group. Sell 30 Sales Kits and your profit is 
$50.40. Sell 60 Sales Kits and your profit is $100.80. 


NO CASH OUTLAY—pay nothing in advance. We will send you 
one Sales Kit of 12 Xmas Packs for each student in your group. 


NO RISK—you may return any unsold Xmas Packs to us. 
BIG PROFIT—40c of every dollar collected is yours. 
QUICK SERVICE—all orders are mailed to you within 24 hours, 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


A personal prize, in addition to the profit for your group, will be sent to 
every boy or girl who sells one Sales Kit (12 Xmas Packs). Any School, 
Classroom or Organized Group, regardless of size, is eligible. Fill out the 
order coupon below. It must be signed by an adult... a teacher, princi- 
pal, or group leader, who will sponsor the sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
(A Division of the American Seed Co., Inc.) 
— CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS ORDER COUPON TODAY —-— 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Dept. 859, Lancaster, Pa. 


I have______students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales 
Kit of 12 Xmas Packs for each student. We agree to sell the Packs 
at 35c each, keep 40% of the money and return the balance to you 
within 60 days; any unsold Packs to be returned for credit. 


pS Se ene on eee eA Se Se aR I Pee eG 
Teacher of Grade_____Prrincipal Adult Group Leader. 


Name of School or Group. 


Address (for shipment) 


--- +--+ ----------- + 


Town 





How the Bell System's Transistor 


Has Created Business and Jobs 


in Many Industries 


Tt has been just a little over ten 
years since the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories announced the invention 
of the Transistor. 


This amazing little electronic am- 
plifier was recognized immediately 
as one of the big breakthroughs in 
science that come only at rare inter- 
vals. Every year since its birth it 
has opened new fields of use and 
progress. 


Developed originally for teleph- 
ony, where its first use was in Direct 
Distance Dialing, the Transistor has 
enabled many other industries to 
bring out entirely new products and 
improve others. It has also made it 
possible for a number of new busi- 
nesses to get started and to grow. 


There is no doubt that the Tran- 
sistor has been one of the leading 


forces in an electronics boom and is 
in considerable part responsible for 


raising the electronics industry from 
a two billion dollar level in 1946 to 


over thirteen billion dollars in 1958. 


NEWS FROM OUTER SPACE. One of the many uses for the Transistor is in the radio 
transmitters in satellites. Some other uses of this mighty mite of electronics, in addition to 
its growing use in telephony, are in hearing aids, personal radios, automobile radios, portable 
TV sets, phonographs, clocks, watches, toys, computers, data processing, machine tooling 
controls and even a guidance system for a chicken-feeding cart. A most important use is in a 
wide range of military equipment, including radar and guidance systems for missiles. Though 
little larger than a pea, the Transistor can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 times. 


The Bell System has licensed 
more than seventy companies to 
make and sell transistors. More than 
50,000,000 will be made this year. 


The Transistor is just one example 
of how the basic research of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories contributes 
to the economy and progress of the 
country. Frequently this constant 
search for new knowledge to im- 
prove communications brings forth 


discoveries of great value to other 
industries and the whole field of 
technology. 


For telephone users, the Transis- 
tor has made possible advances that 
would have been impossible a brief 
decade ago. 


In the years to come it will bring 
many new ways to make telephone 
service more convenient and useful 
to more and more people. 


‘BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 450) 
education because you were unable to 

get into law or medicine.” 

I agree. Who will give proper regard 
to our profession if we are doubting, 
apologetic, overhumble? 

I believe that someone should re- 
establish the value of intangibles. It 
will not be done by false humility or 
by insufficient pride in_ scholastic 
achievement. 

Be proud of being a teacher—and 
don’t worry about someone’s thinking 
you’re an educated snob if you have 
a doctorate. I think it is less snobbish 
to have “Dr.” printed on your profes- 
sional stationery than to drive an over- 
expensive car! 

—DALE G. FLEENER, principal, Sierra 
Vista School, La Habra, California. 


Teachers’ Questions 


HAVE you ever considered having a 
professional-advice column wherein 
you might answer questions from new 
teachers, established teachers, and or- 
ganization officers? 

—ALICE OLD, Kansas City (Missouri) 

Teachers Club. 
@ The NEA Journat will welcome 
your reactions to this suggestion. See 
the regular column, “Q and A” on 
page 460. 


Teacher-Politician 


Mari£ KNIPFEL, a member of the 
board of supervisors of Waukesha 
County, Wiscon- 
sin, is the first 
woman from the 
city of Waukesha 
to hold such a 
position since the 
county was or- 
ganized in 1846. 
Ninth-grade civics 
teacher in Wau- 
kesha_ Junior- 
Senior High 
School, Miss Knipfel represents the 
Tenth Ward of that city. 

Along with her general duties of 
legislating for the county, she is a 
member of the county health commit- 
tee which determines health policies 
and provides for the personnel and 
budget to operate a health program. 

Miss Knipfel belongs to the Wauke- 
sha Teachers Association, the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, the 
Wisconsin Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, and the NEA. 

—CLARICE KLINE, head, social-studies 
department, Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
Junior-Senior High School. 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into ‘“‘a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


Liang Mei 

trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Childrén like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed’”’ and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed —$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians, 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy_____ 
<a eeceaieamnnnnniinnnaalli fOr Ole ser on 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
eee eT Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


——_Please send me further information. 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CIES cccsitotincainsnsinttnenalca in 
STATE. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 





Read About 
Canada Today 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BE 


Turn to the “C” volume in the 1958 World Book Ency- World Book Encyclopedia is expressly edited to meet 
clopedia, and you’ll see Canada—as fresh and vivid, as modern educational needs. Articles are written for under- 
colorful and modern as our great northern neighbor itself. standing at the age and grade level studied. A single 
In addition to the three major articles—‘‘Canada”’; alphabetical arrangement makes fact-finding quick and 
“Canada, Government of”; “Canada, History of” — easy. Scientifically-tested visual aids—pictures, maps, 
hundreds of related articles provide a complete and dra- charts, and diagrams—increase memorability and con- 
matic picture of the largest country in North America. tribute to clarity of explanation. 

After you examine World Book, you can readily see 
why this encyclopedia is used in more schools, libraries, 

and homes than any other reference work. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for teachers, ‘With 
World Book, Science Is Method.” A practical guide towards direct- 
ing your students to a knowledge of scientific subjects and methods. 


Worvp Boox 
Dept. 1100, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send mo my free copy of your service booklet, ‘*With World Book, 


Science Is 


Name 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIlinois 





LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


Whose Future? 


CENTURY ago, ours was a robust, enterprising, 
A inventive nation, scrambling to be on top in 
every field of endeavor. We were a people and 
a land afire with enthusiasm for life and for liberty. 
We were convinced that the key to our future was 
in the education of all the children of all the people. 

This is the attitude that gave us the way of life 
that is the envy of less fortunate peoples and helped 
make us a model which all nations sought to emulate. 
Somewhere along the way, however, as our material 
achievements overwhelmed us with their magic and 
their wonder, we seem to have lost something of per- 
spective and a measure of our eagerness for learning. 
We have come to take too much for granted the 
blessings of liberty and free public education. 

As a result, we are suffering from mounting educa- 
tional difficulties that strike at the very heart of our 
strength as a nation. We have a grievous shortage of 
teachers and classrooms. We have allowed many of 
our schools to fall below the standards required to 
prepare youth for today’s—and tomorrow’s—world. 
And we are beset by these critical weaknesses at a 
time in our history when our position of leadership 
is gravely challenged by a nation of vast resources 
which has singled us out as its chief rival in the race 
for knowledge to achieve world supremacy. 

Last summer I was part of a 10-member team that 
spent a month in the Soviet Union studying its educa- 
tional system. Our major reaction was one of astonish- 
ment at the degree to which the USSR is committed 
to education as a means of national advancement. We 
found everywhere a fierce competitive urge for educa- 
tion. Education is of paramount importance to the 
Russians. The feeling is one of a race for knowledge, 
for supremacy—especially supremacy over the United 
States—in a way of life and in world leadership. 

America must look to many sources and agencies to 
Dr. Derthick is Commissioner of Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. He was president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, an NEA department, in 1953-54. 
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rekindle its early enthusiasm and faith in education— 
to match the fierce drive for knowledge so apparent 
in the Russian people. This is a vital and urgent task 
for leaders among all of our people. 

All of you who teach certainly have a particularly 
significant role in reviving the zeal for learning. What 
can you do that you are not now doing? For one 
thing, many of you can assume a larger role in local 
government, participate more actively in public af- 
fairs. Good teachers of democracy need to demon- 
Strate good citizenship in action. The most effective 
way to teach democratic principles is by example. 
Give your students more experiences in working with 
community projects as part of their development to- 
ward adult citizenship, and give all you can of your 
own time. and enthusiasm to community leadership. 

In my travels around this country I have always 
been touched by the way teachers are playing their 
role. In every state or community to which I -go, I 
see the same conscientious spirit and high sense of 
responsibility for our children and youth. This is 
the spirit of teachers struggling with inadequate 
pay, lacking proper materials, and often working in 
cramped quarters, without the prestige due them and 
sometimes without the co-operation they need from 
parents and from other members of society. Yet they 
go right on with their dedicated effort. 

Russian teachers are likewise committed, but to a 
system that is the antithesis of the ideals and purposes 
we dearly cherish—a system that ranks teaching among 
the top professions in pay and prestige. 

The future, the Russians are convinced, belongs 
to those with the best-trained minds and skills. They 
are determined to make it their future, and they are 
working to this end with all the drive of a nation at 
war. They have challenged us.to a race in the class- 
room which we have no alternative but to accept. We 
will be racing under a considerable handicap until 
the American people wake up to the nature and scope 
of the challenge. + # 
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E NEED an intellectual renais- 
W vance in America that will 

start where it ought to start, 
in the school and in the home, and 
spread from those two primary 
agencies through our whole civil- 
ization. 

Many of us are thinking a good 
deal now about education since we 
were awakened by some of the re- 
cent scientific and military develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. I think 
we ought to be very clear about 
just what the nature of this educa- 
tional crisis is in which we are 
caught, because there have been 
several distortions of its nature 
that have been used by well-mean- 
ing but perhaps hysterical people 
for dubious educational ends. 

Let me first say that what we 
are engaged in now educationally 
is not a weapons race with Russia, 
nor a technological race to turn 
out scientists as if from an as- 
sembly line. 

If it were either of these, I sup- 
pose that the most efficient thing 
to do would be to turn over the 
educational system of America to 
the Pentagon to be administered by 
one of those assistant secretaries of 
defense, with periodic interservice 
quarrels as to whether students 
would be educated to be air-mind- 
ed, land-minded, or water-minded. 

It is crucial for us when we dis- 
cuss any question about our edu- 
cational crisis to go back to some- 
thing fairly fundamental. There is 
a story about Gertrude Stein, who 
spent most of her life writing in 
Paris. When she was on her death- 
bed, she turned to her friend, Alice 
Toklas, and asked, “Alice, what is 
the answer?” 

Alice looked at her, sadly, and 
said, “Gertrude, I am afraid we 
don’t know.” 

After a long pause, Miss Stein 
said, “Well, then, Alice, what is 
the question?” . . . and of course, 
that is much more important. 


I THINK the question for us is, 
what kind of a society do we want 


Dr. Lerner, widely known as an author 
and lecturer, is professor of American 
civilization, Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, columnist for the 
New York Post, and author of the re- 
cent book, America as a Civilization. 
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to be? If we want to engage in a 
weapons race or a_ technological 
race with the Russians and Chinese, 
then I suggest that the Russians 
and Chinese together can beat us 
in population; that both of them, 
given their Communist system, 
have a dismal total control over 
the minds of their young people, 
and if we want to vie with the 
enemy camp in that way, we can 
become like the enemy camp. 

I find a curious eagerness now 
on the part of a number of people 
to say that we ought to imitate 
the Russian system of education, 
as if the Russians had found the 
key to a good life. They undoubt- 
edly have very practical, concrete 
things that we can learn, but when 
it comes to the crucial question of 
how to bring up young men and 
women in a free society, they don’t 
know anything about how to do it, 
because they have not been prac- 
ticing it. 

When we are told that there is 
a shortage of technicians in Amer- 
ican life, a shortage of engineers, 
I say, “Of course there is, but there 
is also a shortage of good doctors, 
good psychologists, good psychia- 
trists, good social workers, and good 
teachers, and there is, I am sad to 
say, a shortage of good political 
leaders. In short, we are long on 
shortages in these United States.” 

Our problem is to think in terms 
of what we want our society to be 
and to shape our young people 
with that in mind. That means 
shaping them primarily as valued 
creators in a democracy, as young 
people who can develop their own 
kind of personality, their own kind 
of thinking in a society where our 
principal weapon is freedom. 

Let us not forget that, for better 
or for ill, we are what we are, a 
quite unique civilization. I don’t 
mean that we are superior to others 
and I don’t mean that everything 
we do is original, but I do mean 
that at no point in history has 
there been such a convergence of 
technology and science and power 
and freedom and controls and op- 
portunities and efforts and inade- 
quacies as there is in our civiliza- 
tion. 

That means that we cannot bor- 





row the educational methods of 
others, whether it be the British, 
the French, or the Russians, any 
more than they can borrow ours. 


Ix MANY instances, we find in 
our schools that there are difficult 
questions of moral behavior, but 
these questions have roots that go 
very deep in our society as a whole. 
They are not summed up-in our 
school system and they are not 
necessarily just the problems of a 
mass democracy. 
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VALUES 


They have to do with something 
that has emerged very recently in 
our civilization: an understanding 
on our part of the needs of the 
child’s personality, not just his 
mind, not just his literacy, not just 
learning crafts, but his mental 
health, the health of the person- 
ality itself. 

We shall have to tackle that job 
along with other jobs that lie ahead 
of us. But this should not deflect 


~ us from the fact that our great 


crisis today does not lie just in 
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dealing with juvenile delinquency, 
important as that is. Our great 
crisis is that of a civilization which 
has not yet learned to organize its 
brain power for the task which is 
ahead. 

Our crisis is the crisis of the 
inadequate use of potentials of tal- 
ent and leadership among our 
young people. We are not going 
to lick this problem by wishful or 
easy thinking. 

I must confess that I am a little 
fed up with people who pay lip 
service to equality of educational 
Opportunity but who, when you 
put the question to them as to 
where the financing is coming from, 
throw up their hands and say, 
“Certainly not from the federal 
government!” 

There is an apt saying, that if 
you will the ends, you must will 
the means. If you really care about 
your objective of seeing to it that 
every American child gets educated 
to his full potential, then you 
have got to will the means, and 
the means have to do with our 
financial resources. If you have a 
national problem, then you use 
national funds. 

Only in a democracy can we 
perform the task of educating the 
carriers of promise, the most gifted 
and promising of our young people, 
without running the great danger, 
as in Europe, of thereby neglecting 
the average student. Only in a de- 
mocracy can we do this without 
running the great danger of creat- 
ing, as in Russia, a state bureauc- 
racy and power group. 

When people say to me, “Is it 
not dangerous in a democracy to 
think in terms of singling out the 
carriers of promise?” my answer is 
that only in a democracy is it not 
dangerous to do it. Your real 
danger comes in an aristocracy, in 
a feudal society, and in a totalitar- 
ian society. 


W: HAVE not yet learned, and 
this is the thing most in my heart, 
how best to release the springs of 
energy and devotion and motiva- 
tion on the part of our young 
people, or of our teachers, either. 
To me the question of education 
becomes primarily a question of 


the release of these springs of moti- 
vation. 

Every society, as you know, has 
a basic question which forms the 
envelope inside which its young 
people grow up. 

In Russia the basic question was 
once put by Lenin when he said, 
“The big question is: Who-whom? 
Who rules whom, who kills whom, 
who survives whom, who sends 
whom to Siberia?” 

We have a different question 
with which our young people grow 
up. I am sorry to say that it is not 
much more admirable. The ques- 
tion is, “Who gets what?” or “What 
is in it for me?” I don’t mean that 
this is what we say to young people 
in the home, in the church, and 
in the schools; nevertheless, this 
is the way they grow up, because 
this is what they find all around 
them. 

I suggest that in such a society 
we cannot evoke heroic efforts by 
either student or teacher on behalf 
of values that go beyond the gods 
of money and power and prestige 


and security and even of happiness, 


because frankly, I do not find these 
the ultimate values in a society. 


Tue people who prepared the 
recently published Rockefeller Re- 
port on Education did not call it 
The Pursuit of Happiness. They 
called it The Pursuit of Excellence, 
because the value of excellence has 
to do with something much more 
fundamental for our future than 
any of these values I have men- 
tioned. 

It was a great American philoso- 
pher, William James, who said that 
most of us don’t live 100%; at best, 
we live perhaps 20% to 30%. The 
problem. of education is to stretch 
ourselves, to help the student 
stretch himself. My definition of 
education is that it is an encounter 
between teacher and student in 
which both of them are meaning- 
fully stretched. 

In this encounter, we must ask, 
“Stretch ourselves toward what 
goals, toward what values?” My 
first answer is, ‘Stretch ourselves 
toward a society where education 
will have standing, where the life 
of the mind evokes even more 
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heroic efforts than the life of power 
and money and success.” 

In this crisis of education, people 
are putting a good deal of the bur- 
den of blame on the school as if 
it were the only agency for shaping 
the minds of young people. 

I think one of our problems in 
education is not so much the school 
as the home. Speaking as a teacher, 
I would like to say that it is very 
hard to get the life of the mind 
across to a child in school if the 
child comes from a home in which 
there are no books and in which 
there is no reading. If the home 
does not furnish a context and 
background of devotion to ideas, 
then the school can do very little. 

At the risk of shocking some 
people, I would like to say that 
a home without books and ideas 
can be almost as bad for a child as 
a broken home, an alcoholic home, 
or a criminal one, because it leaves 
a vacuum into which rush cor- 
rupting values. 


We shall fail in this task of edu- 
cation if we fear to go all-out in 
our effort to establish the life of 
the mind. It means a search for 
dedicated talent and promise. 

This means spotting the promise 
wherever it crops up. It may ap- 
pear in a sharecropper’s hut in 
Arkansas; in one on Cannery Row 
on the Pacific; in the ghetto on 
the East Side of New York. Who 
knows—it may even crop up in 
the aristocratic residential areas of 
Back Bay and Beacon Street in 
Boston. Talent has strange ways, 
and the problem is to follow it, to 
spot it, to nourish it and give it a 
free field and every encouragement 
to grow as fast and as far as it can. 


Now, what does this mean? We 
cannot do this as long as the shap- 
ing of the curriculum is in the 
hands of people who have no claim 
to professional competence in edu- 
cation. 

One of the sacred cows that dies 








Q. Are men _ predominant 
secondary-school teachers, as women 
are predominant among elementary- 
school teachers? 


among 


A. A 1956 NEA Research Division 
study of public-school teachers found 
that about half the secondary-school 
teachers were men (49.5%). In the 
elementary schools, between 8 and 9 
teachers in 10 were women (86.1%). 


Q. Our local association is studying 
the pros and cons of merit rating in 
order to devise a plan acceptable to 
both teachers and the board of edu- 
cation. What is official NEA policy on 
the use of merit rating? ‘ 


A. The NEA believes that the teach- 
ing profession should evaluate the 
quality of its services, but that more 
research is needed to discover an ob- 
jective means. The use of subjective 
methods—especially for setting salaries 
—creates dissension, destroys profes- 
sional relationships and morale, and 
leads to deterioration in the quality 
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of education. The NEA condemns 
tying salaries to subjective ratings. 


Q. My son was 4 years old on Sep- 
tember 2, and our superintendent re- 
fused to admit him to kindergarten. 
He said that the minimum age for 
admission is 4 years, 8 months. Is this 
common practice in public schools? 

A. A recent Educational Research 
Service (NEA) study found that a sub- 
stantial majority of school systems set 
the minimum age at either 4 years, 8 
months, or 4 years, 9 months. In near- 
ly all other systems reporting, the 
minimum age ranges upward to 5 
years, 8 months. Less than 1% of the 
systems admit children to kindergar- 
ten at 4 years of age. 


Q. How much education does the 
average American have? How many 
have a college education? 

A. According to the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, the average American 
adult has completed about 10.5 years 
of schooling. As of March 1957, about 
7.5 million persons in the United 
States were college graduates. 


Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research 
Division will prepare answers. 


hardest is that of localism. I have 
seen people throw their weight 
around on a local level as much as 
on a national level. There can be 
narrowness and bigotry and stu- 
pidity on a local level as well as 
on a national level. 

The choice before us is not a 
choice between the control of edu- 
cation by local officials and by na- 
tional governmental officials; that 
is not the choice, and don’t let 
anyone tell us it is. The choice is 
between control by people who 
have not given their lives to educa- 
tion and control by people who 
have given their lives to it. 

The problem ahead is to see that 
more and more people who have a 
deep commitment to education and 
have studied it and given them- 
selves to it should have the respon- 
sibility for determining the cur- 
riculum and setting standards. 


We WHO teach are part of a diffi- 
cult and proud profession. We have 
in our hands, more than any other 
group in this country, the molding 
of American character and person- 
ality, the exploring of the poten- 
tial of American brain power. 

There are dark and seamy aspects 
of the American experience today 
that we must fight unceasingly, not 
with the weapons of class or re- 
ligious hatred or conspiracy or 
terror, but with anger at injustice, 
with laughter at stuffed shirts, with 
compassion for victim and oppres- 
sor alike, but mostly with the word 
and the idea—with education. 

When people say, “How about 
the America of the future?’ I ask 
them which America they mean, 
for there is more than one. There 
is the America of privilege and 
smugness, of lethargy, of inequal- 
ity, of discrimination, of violence, 
of conformity. But there is also the 
America of tolerance and gener- 
osity and dynamism and access to 
opportunity. 

Each of us carries both Americas 
around within him like two war- 
ring kingdoms within the human 
heart. The future of America, the 
shaping of America, is within us 
and within those with whom we 
come in contact in this great en- 
counter of education. #+ # 
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Cant 

Stand 

Not 

TO 

Teach 
‘Ten-Y ear- 


can’t stand not to teach ten- 
year-olds because they are al- 
ways so loving and thoughtful. 


I 


... For example, they adore 

to bring you nice gifts, such as 
wormy old apples, 

four-leaf clovers with only three 
leaves, secured at heavy risk and 
great personal sacrifice, 

and fistfuls of flabby flowers 
which they carried 

inside their shirt 

all the way to school 

because they needed both hands for 
their bicycle. 


They also bring you soggy 
pieces of burned cake 

which they baked all by themselves, 
and which they force you to eat 
while they stand by 

gloating over every mouthful. .. . 
Then when you have choked down 
the last sorry bit, 

they crow triumphantly, 
“Delicious, wasn’t it?” 

and you mumble a weak reply 

as you beat a speedy retreat to the 
teachers’ lounge. . . . 
Moments later you 
white and shaken 
and return to the 
sanctity of your classroom, 

only to find a 

hideous likeness of yourself 

on the blackboard, and 
diabolical chuckles emanating from 
the corner closet... . 

You open the door, and who 
should fall out but Johnny, 
holding his sides 

with laughter— 

Johnny, whom you would never 
have suspected 

except for the fact that he 

has drawn the same 

hideous likeness on the same 
blackboard 

every day for the past 

four and one-half months 


emerge 


and you have erased same 

for said period of time... . 
You gently encourage Johnny 
out the door 

and he departs with his usual 
jolly threat, 

“See you after recess!” .. 


Also 

I can’t stand not to teach ten-year- 
olds because every time 

you wear the only stunning frock 
you own, because after school 
you are invited to the 

Country Club by the only 
solvent individual you know, 

you are immediately surrounded by 
loving hands which 

dissect you, 

plant four large ink blots 
prominently on your person, and 
rip the lace off your jacket while 
examining it for flaws... . 

Then, when a sudden, unexplain- 
able depression seizes you, 

the same loving hands pat you 
tenderly 

on the shoulder 

and you are reassured by the 
heartening comment 

that you really are more becoming 
in your other dress, anyway... . 


Above all 

I can’t stand not to teach ten-year- 

olds because every once in a 

very great while 

after you have just finished a 

thrilling explanation 

or made a profound and 

world-shattering statement, 

one knowing cherub turns to 

another knowing cherub, 

slaps him heartily 

on the back and says, 

“Say, I never knew that before!” 

You are vindicated. 
—EUGENIA ADAMS ELLISON, 

son Elementary School, 

Christi, Texas. 


Wil- 
Corpus 





FEW years ago, when President 
A Truman was running for re- 
election, he castigated the 
“do-nothing 80th Congress.” By 
contrast, the recently adjourned 
85th Congress may be fairly de- 
scribed as a good, hard-working 
Congress regarding education. 
Having praised, it also is neces- 
sary to recall that this Congress 
took no significant action to over- 
come our continuing shortage of 
classrooms nor did it enact the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, which would 
have meant an important improve- 
ment in teachers’ salaries. The NEA 
intends to pursue this legislative 
objective with renewed vigor dur- 
ing the 86th Congress, which will 
convene in January 1959. 


Tue passage, by both houses, of 
two similar versions of a major edu- 
cation bill is unprecedented in re- 
cent history. The two bills, or two 
versions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, had been 
hammered out in Senate and House 
committees after lengthy hearings, 
including one session in which I 
was asked to present the NEA 
point of view. 

Progress was slow, but it followed 
the lines so often shown in the dia- 
grams which explain how a bill be- 
comes a law. (See NEA JouRNAL, 
January 1957, p. 32, for “How a 
Bill Becomes a Law.” Reprints 
available; see p. 444 of the Septem- 
ber JOURNAL.) 

Those diagrams tend to simplify 
things because they condense long 
and arduous hours of work into a 
paragraph or a short dotted line. 
They don’t show the meetings in 
caucus rooms, the calls made by 
NEA members on _ innumerable 
Congressmen, the maps posted in 
the office of the NEA Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations 
to show areas of strength and weak- 
ness. 

Nor do the diagrams show such 
parliamentary hazards as the one 
encountered by the Hill-Elliott bill 
(as the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is popularly known) after 
it had cleared both houses and 
was headed for conference. 


Dr. Stout is president of the National 
Education Association. 
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The 85th Congress: 


A Milestone in America 


Sending it to conference commit- 
tee should have been a routine mat- 
ter, and the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Wel- 
fare asked for the customary unani- 
mous consent. But Representative 
August E. Johansen (R-Mich.) , foe 
of all forms of federal support for 
education, uttered four words: 
“Mr. Speaker, I object.” 

So it was not unanimous, and the 
bill had to go back to the Rules 
Committee, chaired by another foe 
of HR 13247. Here it met new de- 
lays because Chairman Howard 
Smith (D-Va.) chose to visit his 
nearby farm and thus to become in- 
accessible. 

Representative Smith came back, 
as we know today, but in those hot 
August days it was not so cer- 
tain that we would get federal 
funds for testing, counseling, and 
guidance, or for the improvement 
of statistical services in state educa- 
tion agencies. 

When he came back, the bill 
again was on its way. It followed 
the diagram into conference, where 
a compromise was worked out with 
the Senate version. 

And then, on the next to the 
last day of the 85th Congress, the 
Senate approved a compromise ver- 
sion of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 by a vote of 66 
to 15, followed on the very last day 
by approval in the House, 212 to 
85, including some last-minute 
switches by Congressmen who 
wanted to get on the bandwagon. 


Tue diagram does not show the 
pressures, tides, and other influ- 
ences which are at work in the leg- 
islative process. I was in Washing- 
ton during those last hectic days 
and had just a glimpse of the inten- 
sive work that had been going on 
for months to influence these forces 
and pressures. 

Many persons at NEA worked 


overtime to assure passage of the 
Hill-Elliott bill. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the efforts 
of the Legislative Commission, its 
executive secretary, J. L. McCaskill 
(closely identified with education 
by Congress after his 13 years with 
NEA), and his staff; members of 
the Research Division, the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, the Business Service Division, 
and the NEA News and JOURNAL. 

Those laboring at NEA head- 
quarters were aided in their efforts 
by three major factors. As Dr. Mc- 
Caskill puts it: 

“First of all, our NEA leaders in 
the states never let us down. At our 
request, some key educators came 
to Washington to call on certain 
vital members of Congress. At the 
height of the vacation season, that 
called for real dedication. 

“Secondly, the increase in NEA 
dues meant that we had enough 
money to bring these educators to 
Washington, and to wire, phone, or 
write needed information to our 
people in the field and our affili- 
ated state education associations, 
who co-operated wonderfully. 

“Finally, we had a good bill to 
fight for—one which will mean a 
lot for American education.” 


Concesven as a response to the 
sputniks, the Hill-Elliott bill often 
was referred to as the “scholarship 
bill.” When it was finally enacted, 
scholarships had been removed, al- 
though other provisions, including 
fellowships, remained intact and in 
some cases were strengthened. 

Representative Walter H. Judd 
(R-Minn.) offered an amendment 
to remove the scholarships and to 
add the equivalent $7.5 million to 
the student-loan fund. 

Resisting the amendment, Rep- 
resentatives Carl Elliott (D-Ala.) 
and Stuyvesant Wainwright (R- 
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ducation 


RUTH STOUT 


N.Y.) , with bipartisan enthusiasm, 
pointed out that the bill at that 
point met with the approval of the 
President as well as of its Demo- 
cratic sponsors. 

After lengthy debate, the Judd 
amendment carried and the scholar- 
ships were dead. 


Ix THE closing rush of Congress 
there were other enactments which 
are of great interest to education: 

e Retarded Children. A bill by 
Representatives George McGovern 
(D-S.Dak.) and John Fogarty (D- 
R.I.) encourages expansion in the 
education of mentally retarded 
children. NEA’s Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children worked hard 
for this measure. 

e Income Taxes. Some teachers 
lost out last April when they sought 
to amend their 1954 tax returns 
after the announcement of the 
Treasury ruling which liberalized 
the deductibility of educational ex- 
penses incurred as part of teachers’ 
professional growth. (Dr. McCaskill 
had earned praise earlier this year 
for his part in promoting the King- 
Jenkins bill, which undoubtedly 
prompted the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s action.) 

The ruling was announced on 
April 6; the deadline for 1954 
amended returns was April 15, 
1958. A new law, based on amend- 
ments offered by Senators George 
Smathers (D-Fla.) and Wallace 
Bennett (R-Utah) and others, was 
signed by the President on Septem- 
ber 2. It provides a 60-day extension 
(deadline is midnight, November 
3, 1958) for teachers to amend 
their 1954 federal tax returns; it 
does not otherwise affect the new 
Treasury regulation. 

e Science Clubs. A law based on 
several bills encourages, fosters, and 
assists in the establishment of clubs 
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for boys and girls especially inter- 
ested in science. 


| in the session, the NEA 
saw enactment of a long-cherished 
objective when the new postal-rates 
bill was written to broaden the 
book rate to include such educa- 
tional materials as tests, manu- 
scripts, and sheet music. This 
means real savings to school and 
college libraries as well as to au- 
thors whose scholarly manuscripts 
used to travel by first-class mail. 

Another important action by the 
85th Congress was the extension of 
the program of federal funds for 
federally impacted areas. Those are 
areas which have to educate more 
children as a result of large or 
numerous federal installations but 
which receive no comparable in- 
crease in real property subject to 
school taxes. The President had 
sought to cut the authorization for 
this program of school construction 
and maintenance but signed the bill 
with “serious reservations.” 

A starter, at least, for the Hill- 
Elliott bill was made possible by 
the $40 million appropriated for 
defense educational activities. With- 
out this, the Hill-Elliott bill 
would have been stalled for a year. 
With the funds, the U. S. Office of 
Education can get ready for full 
operation of the program early 
next year, and some parts are al- 
ready under way. 


Tue National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 represents a major ac- 
complishment. It comes hard on the 
heels of a Treasury ruling grant- 
ing equitable tax treatment to the 
educational expenses of teachers, 
and it passed through Congress in 
the company of many other meas- 
ures which have even now begun to 
improve our educational system 
and thus benefit the entire nation. 

This has been a good year, legis- 
latively speaking. As you read this 
review in the month of October, 
you also should think of the Con- 
gressional elections next month, 
when teachers, as citizens, will be in 
a position to make an impact in 
the shaping of national policies by 
voting for candidates who have evi- 
denced a sincere and intelligent 


concern for the progress of educa- 
tion. 

The votes on the Hill-Elliott bill 
furnish a fairly accurate guide in 
this field. Almost without exception 
our friends voted for the bill; those 
who disagree with the policy of the 
organized profession—whether sin- 
cerely or maliciously—sought to kill 
the bill. 

For these reasons, the voting rec- 
ord on the following pages merits 
your attention. + + 


BILLS VOTED ON IN SENATE 


1. HR 13247. National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. To authorize approximately 
$1.3 billion in federal grants and loans 
for a seven-year program of aid to the 
nation’s students and schools. Passage 
of the bill. Passed 62-26 (D 35-10; R 27- 
16), August 13, 1958. A “yea” was a vote 
supporting the NEA position. 

2. HR 13247. National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. To authorize approximately 
$1 billion for a seven-year program of 
federal aid to the nation’s students and 
schools. Conference report. Adopted 66- 
15 (D 37-7; R 29-8), August 22, 1958. A 
“yea” was a vote supporting the NEA 
position. 


BILLS VOTED ON IN HOUSE 


1. H Res 675. An open rule providing 
for House consideration of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (HR 
13247), authorizing approximately $900 
million in federal grants and loans for 
a seven-year program of aid to the na- 
tion’s students and schools. Adopted 266- 
108 (D 155-40; R 111-68), August 7, 1958. 
A “yea” was a vote supporting the NEA 
position. 

2. HR 13247. National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. Gwinn (R-N.Y.) motion 
to recommit the bill to the Education and 
Labor Committee. Rejected 140-233 (D 
45-147; R 95-86), August 8, 1958. A “nay” 
was a vote supporting the NEA position. 

3. H Res 691. Resolution stating that 
the House disagreed with the Senate 
amendments to a House-passed bill (HR 
13247), the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate to settle the differences 
between the conflicting versions of the 
bill. Adopted 259-110 (D 164-34; R 95-76) , 
August 19, 1958. A “yea” was a vote sup- 
porting the NEA position. 

4. HR 13247. National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. To authorize approxi- 
mately $1 billion in federal grants and 
loans for a seven-year program of aid to 
the nation’s students and schools. Confer- 
ence report. Adopted 212-85 (D 140-30; 
R 72-55), August 23, 1958. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the NEA position. 
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Senate Votes on National Defense Education Act of 1958 


KEY 
Y Record Vote For (yea). N Record Vote Against (nay). 
V Paired For. X Paired Against. 
t Announced For, CQ Poll For. - Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 
? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did not announce or answer Poll. 
Numbers over columns refer to bills; see page 463. 
Numbers before names indicate district; AL, at large. * Deceased. 


In the Senate, NEA recommended “Yea” for both votes; in the House, “Yea"’ on 1, 3 and 4, “Nay” on 2, 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in italics. 
DEMOCRATIC ks REPUBLICAN 
‘Vote No. Vote No. 
Yea 








Nay 


ALABAMA | jJOWA | NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill Hickenlooper Curtis | Green 
Sparkman Martin Hruska Pastore ¥ 


ARIZONA | KANSAS NEVADA | SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden Carison Bible | Johnston 
Goldwater Schoeppel Malone Thurmond 


ARKANSAS | KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIR / SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright Cooper | Bridges | Case 
McClellan Mortcn | Cotton Mundt 

CALIFORNIA , LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland Ellender Case | Gore 
Kuchel Long Smith Kefauver 

COLORADO | MAINE NEW MEXICO | TEXAS 
Carroll Payne Anderson Yarborough 
Allott Smith Chavez Johnson 


CONNECTICUT | MARYLAND | NEW YORK | UTAH 
Bush Beall ¥ } Ives ¥ Bennett 
Purtell | Watkins 

DELAWARE VERMONT 
Frear Aiken 
Williams Flanders 

FLORIDA VIRGINIA 
Holland Byrd 
Smathers Robertson 


GEORGIA WASHINGTON 


Russell Jackson 
Talmadge Magnuson 


IDAHO WEST VIRGINIA 
Church Hoblitzell 
Dworshak Revercomb 


ILLINOIS | WISCONSIN 
Douglas Hennings | Proxmire 
Dirksen Symington Wiley 

INDIANA | MONTANA WYOMING 
Capehart Mansfield O’Mahoney 
Jenner Murray Barrett 
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House Votes on National Defense Education Act of 1958 


es DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC AN 
Vote No. Vote No. 1 2 3 4 Vote No. 
Yea 155 45 | 164 | 140 
108 | 233 | 110 147 34 30 











DELAWARE 
AL Haskell 


| FRORIDA 
| 2 Bennett 
| 


Roosevelt 
Hiestand 
Hillings 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Jackson 
Lipscomb 
| McDonough 
| 20 Smith 
COLORADO 
| 4 Aspinall 
1 Rogers 
3 Chenoweth 
2 Hill 
CONNECTICUT 
3 Cretella 
1 May 
4 Morano 
5 Patterson 
ty AL Sadlak 
2 Seely-Brown 


ALABAMA CALIFORNIA | Sein 


Andrews 

Boykin 

Elliott 

Grant 

Huddleston 

Jones 

Rains 

Roberts 

6 Selden Sisk 
Allen 
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2 Udall | Gubser 
Mailliard 
1 Rhodes Siuditler 
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1 Gathings : 
4 Harris a 
5 Hays ounger 
2 Mills , Los Angeles Cou 
6 Norrell 23 Doyle 
3 Trimble 19 Holifield 
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14 Hagen 
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Rogers 
Sikes 
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IDAHO 
1 Pfost 
2 Budge 
ILLINOIS 
25 Gray 
Mack 
Price 
Allen 
Arends 
Chiperfield 
Vacancy 
Mason 
re 
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Springer 
Vursell 
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Kluczynski 
O’Brien 
O’Hara 
Yates 
Byrne 
Church 
Collier 
McVey* 
Sheehan 


INDIANA 

8 Denton 

1 Madden 

4 Adair 
Beamer 
Bray 
Brownson 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harvey 
Nimtz 
Wilson 

IOWA 

6 Coad 

5 Cunningham 

3 Gross 

8 Hoeven 

7 Jensen 

4 LeCompte 

1 Schwengel 

2 Talle 


KANSAS 
5 Breeding 
1 Avery 
3 George 
4 Rees 
2 Scrivner 
6 Smith 


KENTUCKY 
4 Chelf 
1 Gregory 
2 Natcher 
7 Perkins 
5 Spence 
6 Watts 
3 Robsion 
8 Siler 


LOUISIANA 
2 Boggs 
4 Brooks 
1 Hebert 
8 Vacancy 
6 Morrison 
5 Passman 
7 Thompson 
3 Willis 
MAINE 
2 Coffin 


1 Hale 
3 MclIntire 


MARYLAND 
4 Fallon 
7 Friedel 
3 Garmatz 
5 Lankford 
2 Devereux 
6 Hyde 
1 Miller 
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2 Boland 
4 Donohue 
Lane 
Macdonald 
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MICHIGAN 
12 Bennett 
8 Bentley 
18 Broomfield 
10 Cederberg 
6 — 
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5 Ford 
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4 Hoffman 
3 Johansen 
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7 McIntosh 
2 Meader 
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9 Knutson 
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3 Wier 

7 Andersen 


MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy 
6 Colmer 
3 Smith 
2 Whitten 
4 Williams 
5 Winstead 
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| NEBRASKA 


2 Cunning- 
ham 

3 Harrison 

4 Miller 

1 Weaver 


NEVADA 
AL Baring ? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass 
1 Merrow 


NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio 
14 Dellay 
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NEW MEXICO 
AL Vacancy 
AL Montoya 


O’Brien 
Becker 
Robison 
Derounian 
Dooley 
Gwinn 
Kearney 
Keating 
Kilburn 
Miller 
Ostertag 
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Radwan 
Reed 
Riehlman 
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Taylor 
Wainwright 
Wharton 
Williams 
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16 Powell 
14 Rooney 
18 Santangelo 
20 Teller 
21 Zelenko 
5 Bosch 
17 Coudert 
12 Dorn 

25 Fino 

4 Latham 
15 Ray 


NORTH CAROL 
Alexander 
Barden 
Bonner 
Cooley 
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Scott 
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Philadelphia 
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2 Granahan 
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6 Scott 


RHODE ISLAND 
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1 Rivers 
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AL Prouty 
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g orE playgrounds for children, 
M more parties and more sports 
for teen-agers will not cure 
delinquency. Good clothing, hous- 
ing, or the fulfillment of other 
survival needs will not cure delin- 
quency. A high IQ, good work in 
school, good home _ backgrounds 
give no guarantee against delin- 
quency, nor do an attractive per- 
sonality, vibrant health, or a love 
of beauty. 


Dr. Walker was formerly co-ordinator 
of student teaching for Michigan State 
University and elemen consultant 
in the public schools, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She is now associate professor 
at the U.S. Territorial College, Agana, 
Guam. She has taught in elementary 
and junior high school. 
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PROACH TO 
So 


CLARE C. WALKER 


On the other hand, berating, 
blaming, beating, or physical re- 
straint will not cure delinquency. 
Taking away privileges, honors, 
desired objects, or loved possessions 
will not turn the trick. Depriva- 
tion of normal human rights will 
neither prevent nor cure delin- 
quency. 

How then can we attempt to 
solve one of the most vexing and 
cogent problems of our era? First, 
we need to review a few facts about 
human beings and how they re- 
spond. These facts are not new, 
but we must examine them as if 
they were. 

1. Positive attitudes are made 
through satisfying experiences. 


2. Feelings are facts: If a person 
believes a thing is true, it is true 
for him, facts notwithstanding. 

3. Basically, all human beings 
want the approval of other human 
beings. 

4. The delinquent child or 
young person has lost faith in 
adults. He does not believe they 
are honestly interested in his hap- 
piness or welfare. For one reason 
or another, he has become sus- 
picious and embittered. 

Armed with these sketchy, over- 
simplified facts, we can begin at 
least to approach the problem and 
to evaluate preventive measures. 


Tose who work closely with 
young people have found these 
roots for teen-age unhappiness and 
antisocial behavior: 

1. Overly protective and author- 
itarian influences: Our society 
tends to keep children “young” 
longer than nature indicates, pro- 
longing dependency and _ protect- 




















ing them from the reality of living. 
Authoritarian influences in home, 
school, or religion often create hos- 
tility, resentment, and feelings of 
guilt that are expressed through 
aggression, utter dependence, or 
withdrawal. 

In either the protective or the 
authoritarian situation, many chil- 
dren have little or no opportunity 
to make choices and to learn to 
weigh the value of one course of 
action against another. Yet upon 
graduation from high school, they 
are expected to make wise decisions 
which affect their own and other 
lives. 

2. Conflicting values in home 
and community: Children sense a 
lack of direction and of well- 
defined and adhered-to standards 
in the adults with whom they grow 
up. A confusion results from our 
schizoid culture. We profess to be- 
lieve one thing, but actually do 
something quite different. We say, 
for example, that we value educa- 
tion, yet we pay much more for 
baseball, movies, cigarettes, and 
alcohol. 

3. Communication difficulties: If 
a child lacks the ability to com- 
municate, or is not encouraged to 
do so, he may become a mentally 
unhealthy person, the captive of 
his own emotions and frustrations. 
Many also lack real opportunities 
for creativity. They are given 
neither the time nor.the encour- 
agement to make something 
uniquely their own, to do some- 
thing uniquely individual. 

4. Adult ignorance: Many par- 
ents and teachers lack vital knowl- 
edge of child development. Tech- 
nological advances have surpassed 
advances in human relations. We 
do not know how to use the leisure 
time given us by machines, or in 
some cases how to use the products 
of the machines. Many young 
people do not know how to go 
about achieving a life goal; are 
afraid they may not measure up. 
More counselors are urgently need- 
ed, especially in high school. 

5. Personal insecurity: Many 
children in minority or marginal 
groups are aware that they are not 
accepted, and are discriminated 
against, for one or more reasons. 
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Other children who have no op- 
portunity to develop a sense of 
dignity and individuality because 
of crowded living conditions de- 
velop feelings of hostility and ag- 
gression. 

Large numbers of young people 
have only the most meager mate- 
rial possessions during their teens, 
when the opinion of peers is all- 
important. At no other time are 
felt needs so great and the legiti- 
mate means for satisfying them so 
inadequate. 

The mobility of families keeps 
many children from feeling that 
they belong, that this is “my town,” 
“my school,” “my home.” 


Even in a stable, well-to-do home, ° 


a child can lack the feeling of se- 
curity and acceptance. 

6. Lack of life significance: 
Without a satisfying religious af- 
filiation and/or meaningful work 
which makes him feel he is part 





of a venture in life bigger than 
himself, a teen-ager may drift aim- 
lessly and dangerously. Fears of 
war and atomic annihilation in- 
crease a “‘what’s the difference any- 
way?” attitude. 


Tus is by no means an inclu- 
sive and complete list of the causes 
of delinquency, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative of the factors underly- 
ing the confusion, insecurities, and 
hostilities of some of today’s teen- 
agers. And these causes are serious 
enough to require society’s united 
and determined attention. 

Many agencies are working to 
help children and youth, but too 
often each agency tends to see the 
peculiar type of service it is render- 
ing as the most important in delin- 
quency prevention. It is increas- 
ingly clear that a great need exists 
for more interagency co-ordination 
so that services are not duplicated 


If youngsters can fill their strong need for prestige and feelings of 
importance in legitimate ways, they are not likely to seek it elsewhere. 
They want to feel needed by society, not merely to be entertained. 
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or overlooked, so that energies and 
funds may be more efficiently ex- 
pended. 

The need which our young 
people have for meaningful work 
is a need which calls for co-ordi- 
nated community action. It may 
mean calling a council of business- 
men to discuss job opportunities 
for all teen-agers who are willing 
to work. It may mean organizing 
adult-education classes, with films, 
consultants, and competently led 
discussion groups to help parents 
and others understand child de- 
velopment and mental health. 

It may mean having teen-agers 
make a survey to assess what need- 
ed community services they could 
provide: Clean up vacant lots? 
Build a playground on X street? 
Organize a reading service for 
shut-ins? Establish an errand serv- 
ice for busy housewives and home- 
bound mothers of small children? 
Form a house-cleaning and lawn- 
care service for home owners to 
call on Saturdays? And when the 
survey is finished, there should be 
a determined follow-through. 

It may mean co-operation from 
a newspaper in order to obtain 
notice and reward for teen-agers’ 
literary efforts. It may mean ex- 
hibits of children’s art work, handi- 
craft, and scientific projects. It may 
mean an all-under-18 youth thea- 
ter. 

Children will learn to value 
what the community in which they 
live values. If youngsters can fill 
their strong need for prestige and 
feelings of importance in legitimate 
ways, they are not likely to seek 
it elsewhere. Certainly sports and 
recreational activities have their 
place in such a program, but we 
need to put more emphais on ac- 
tivities in which service is an end- 
product. 


Cowract with teen-agers reaf- 
firms the belief that young people 
of any age and any era are seeking 
life significance. They want to feel 
needed by society, not merely to be 
entertained. Teen-agers want to 
come to grips with life. They want 
the feeling that comes with the 
kind of experiences that their fore- 
fathers had at their age: driving a 
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prairie schooner, sailing the seven 
seas, building their own homes. 

Life has changed since self- 
sacrifice and physical labor were 
daily fare, and with their loss, 
meaning has gone from existence 
for many young persons. Yet the 
hunger for real life is still there 
and has shown itself in gallant 
work done by young people in re- 
cent flood and hurricane emergen- 
cies. 

It is not that we no longer need 
the wonderful reservoir of youth- 
ful strength and talent that our 
teen-agers represent. It is only that 
our society has changed when we 
were not looking. We did not real- 
ize what was happening. 

We need now to face the facts 
squarely and enlist every possible 
resource and open every avenue 
that will lead us to a better, saner 
way of living. Then we need to 
ask ourselves how much of this 
work can be done by teen-agers. 
If an activity is not contrived, if 
it meets a true human need, then 
we will have no difficulty in getting 
the co-operation of our children. 

This is the pressing need of our 
times—to cut through the arti- 
ficiality of much of our living 
caused by our machine age, to cut 
through to the basics of human 
need and let our young people 
have a part in filling this need. 

There is no need to go back to 
the “good old days” for the ele- 
ments of reality. The quick of life 
can be touched in ways just as vital 
to contemporary society as those 
of a past era were to the society of 
those times. We must capitalize on 
the vast potential which is being 
lost to us—the talent, the strength, 
the enthusiasms, and the bound- 
less exuberance which are running 
off in streams of senseless waste. 


Tue teen-ager is at the highest 
peak of idealism, of sensitivity. It 
is because of this fact that he is 
so easily disillusioned. Must we go 
on ignoring this fact, blaming our 
boys and girls for our adult blind- 
ness? There is a call, clear and 
loud, for us to capitalize on the 
capacities of our young people. 
Only in this way can we turn the 
tide of delinquency. #+ # 


Every TV station received in Sep- 
fember a one-minute filmed 
back-to-school spot announce- 
ment, courtesy of NEA’s Press 
and Radio Relations Division, 
beamed toward students and 
featuring scientist Jonas Salk, 
pianist Van Cliburn, and base- 
ball star Mickey Mantle. 


NEA will conduct a three-day sal- 
ary school at its Washington 
headquarters this month for 
state and local education-asso- 
ciation leaders. To be studied: 
trends and goals in salary 
scheduling, negotiating with 
school boards, teacher welfare 
and the law. 


The National Art Education Asso- 
ciation has established perma- 
nent headquarters at the NEA 
Center with a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, Ralph G. Beelke. 
Dr. Beelke was formerly with 
the U.S. Office of Education, 
where he was a specialist in 
education in the arts. 


The NEA-sponsored National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is 
the first major piece of educa- 
tion legislation to have been 
passed by both houses of Con- 
gress in the past decade. 


Top honor for editorial excellence, 
the 1958 Award of Merit, went 
to the NEA Journal in the 20th 
annual editorial competition 
conducted by Industrial Mar- 
keting for business and profes- 
sional magazines. 


NEA’s Educational Center will be 
completed this fall. A nation- 
wide dedication program is 
scheduled for next February. 


Under the expanded program, 
sales of NEA publications more 
than doubled last school year. 
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Special Journal Feature 


BOYS AND GURLS 
WITH SPECIAL ABLLETIES 


Carl Purcell Photo 

——— s oys and girls in the upper 15%- 
B 20°, of the population with 
respect to a given ability or 
constellation of abilities may be 
considered superior, academically 
talented, able, or gifted. (In the 
articles which follow, these terms 
will be used interchangeably even 
though they are not regarded as 

synonymous by the specialist.) 

As individuals, they vary widely. 
As a group, they have identifiable 
characteristics. 

Physically they tend to be health- 
ier, stronger, taller, and to have 
more stamina than their age mates. 

Mentally they tend to be rapid 
learners and skillful thinkers. Able 
to generalize at a relatively high 
level, they are imaginative, curious, 
creative, and persevering. They 
tend to have a long attention span, 
to be above average in their effec- 
tive vocabularies, to have many 
and varied interests, to ask relevant 
questions, and to be capable of 
considerable independent study. 

Socially they tend to be self-con- 
fident, friendly, honest, critical of 
self and others, charitable, and 
good leaders. 

This feature was prepared with 
the assistance of | Ned Bryan and 
Charles E. Bish. Dr. Bryan, now 
director of the Superior and Tal- 
ented Student Project of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, was formerly di- 
rector of NEA’s Academically Tal- 
ented Pupil Project. Dr. Bish heads 
up a new NEA consultant and 
clearinghouse service on the aca- 
demically talented. 


Reprints of this multipage spe- 
cial feature are available from 
the NEA: 10 or more copies, 
20¢ each; single copy, 30¢. 





We Must Multiply 
Our Ktforts . 


to identify and develop 


our talent resources, says 


tion for the gifted is not an 

option which school personnel 
can take up or drop according to 
the pressures of the moment. 

The United States has the re- 
sources for accommodating the tal- 
ented without shortchanging other 
students. The issue is not whether 
schools should make provisions for 
the gifted, but what kinds of pro- 
gram modifications will result in 
the greatest talent yield. 


K URNISHING appropriate educa- 


Tere are several crucial as- 
pects of the educational process to 
which program planners must give 
attention in providing adequately 
for the gifted: 


Educational imperatives for 
gifted children must be clarified. 
Gifted children should be provided 
with a sound education in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences—i.e., provided 
with experiences leading to acqui- 
sition of both knowledge and 
method of particular disciplines. 

Their unusual abilities to think 
critically, to build meanings and 
concepts, to establish relationships, 
should be cultivated. Self-direction, 
independence, and a desire to ex- 
periment with ideas and things 
should be fostered, together with 


Dr. Passow is associate fessor of 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and director of the 
Talented Youth Project of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, New York City. 
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a love of learning for its intrinsic 
rewards, 

And the gifted must be given 
advance understanding of the 
amount and kind of training neces- 
sary to develop their talents. 

Program planners must consider 
research findings related to learn- 
ing theory, motivation, creativity, 
social and psychological influences 
on learning, new knowledge, and 
effects of the contemporary scene 
on the concepts of youth. 


Modifications in curriculum, 
instruction, and organization are 
required to provide differentiation 
in learning experiences for gifted 
students. No monolithic program 
will meet their varied needs. Ad- 
ministrative adaptations involving 
varied methods of grouping and 
acceleration are needed. 

Quality in learning provisions is 
derived not from some external 
standard of so-called “toughness,” 
but from the extent to which school 
offerings open for students areas 
of experience which are then con- 
stantly broadened and deepened. 
The richness and challenge of 
learning for gifted students come 
not from hurdling a prescribed 
number of difficult obstacles, but 
from the excitement of discovering 
ideas, meanings, and relationships, 
and from building a broad base for 
later specialization. 


The attitudes and values of 
society are important influences 


on the flourishing of talent and © 


the vigor with which it is nurtured. 


There is considerable ambivalence 
of feeling about gifted children ~ 
which often leads to confusion and ~ 


contradiction. Failure to recognize 
their own inner feelings has some- 


times blocked the good intentions — 


of teachers and administrators to 
such an extent that program plan- 
ning has become sterile or even 
prejudiced. 

The total climate for learning 


must be carefully appraised by the — 


schools to see where and how a 
respect for unique achievement, 
for creative accomplishment, can 
be fostered and cherished. 


Since the teacher has the great- 
est influence on creating a rich 
learning environment, the success 
of programs for the gifted will de- 
pend on bringing together mature, 
insightful teachers and able stu- 
dents under circumstances which 
breed exciting learning experi- 
ences. By what he is and what he 
does, the able teacher can fire the 
imagination of gifted youngsters, 
stimulate their application to high- 
er learning, and serve as a model 
for attainments and excellence. Ed- 
ucation for the gifted requires 
finding and holding able teachers 
and providing them with the con- 
ditions which will facilitate supe- 
rior teaching and learning. 


S cuoots have a responsibility to 
bring into focus the nation’s need 
for developed talent and to relate 
the broad purposes of universal 
education to the discovery and 
nurture of the gifted. 

The obligation to provide ap- 
propriate and adequate educational 
experiences for the talented can 
be discharged only as the issues 
and problems are _ considered 
thoughtfully in terms of the total 
school task. 

All society gains from the crea- 
tive efforts of relatively few gifted 
persons. If we are to survive as a 
nation, then we must multiply our 
efforts to identify and develop our 
talent resources. Only thus will 
there be insurance that the life- 
blood of our culture will be in- 


vigorated. #+ # 
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MATHEMATICS 


ENGLISH 


Ewricument for the able student 
in the English class means provid- 
ing a greater variety of experiences 
at a more advanced level than the 
average pupil is able to attain. A 
true enrichment program in Eng- 
lish stresses extensive and intensive 
reading, creative thinking and 
writing, effective speech, research 
and learning skills, and high stand- 
ards of accomplishment. There is 
no place for busy work, which 
sometimes passes for enrichment. 

When enrichment is provided in 
regular classes, the classroom or- 
ganization should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the gifted student 
to do independent work which em- 
phasizes initiative, originality, and 
organization and to participate in 
co-operative activities which pro- 
vide opportunity for leadership 
and social adjustment. 

Units need to be broad enough 
in general content to permit the 
gifted students either to do assign- 
ments of greater depth and scope 
than the average pupil is able to 
complete, or to engage in supple- 
mentary activities when the regular 
assignments are completed. 

Lateral experiences in other 
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fields, such as music or art, give a 
gifted student the chance to cor- 
relate his work with another area 
in which he is especially talented. 

Providing enrichment for gifted 
students not infrequently requires 
changes in course content and in 
techniques of teaching. Schools that 
have been working on this problem 
report the following successful de- 
vices: 

e Use of a variety of paperbacks 
to supplement or replace the usual 
anthology. 

e Use of college texts in senior 
classes which prepare students for 
the Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions. 

e Greater emphasis on thought- 
ful analysis of content and form in 
literature—including matters of 
style, technique, and philosophy. 

e Oral language experiences cen- 
tering around effective class discus- 
sion, panels, symposiums, occasion- 
al assigned informal speeches, and 
impromptu book talks. 


e Weekly written assignments 
varying from exposition to poetry 
and short stories, with emphasis on 
content and organization. 

e Frequent essay tests. 

e Emphasis on semantics. 


THE ABLE STUDENT 


Mes 


e Writing and producing plays 
or scripts either individually or in 
groups. 

e Writing papers utilizing the 
research approach and _ critical 
thinking. 

Acceleration is frequently a prac- 
tical solution for very advanced 
students who are sufficiently ma- 
ture. However, most authorities 
recommend that gifted students 
should usually be accelerated no 
more than two years before the 
completion of high school. 

Enrichment is frequently pro- 
vided through elective courses, such 
as honors courses; courses in world 
literature, general semantics, crea- 
tive writing, public speaking, de- 
bate, dramatics, and journalism; 
great-books courses; seminars con- 
ducted in co-operation with a 
neighboring college. 

Extraclass activities which appeal 
to gifted students include drama 
clubs, broadcasting clubs, motion- 
picture discrimination clubs, man- 
uscript clubs, and debate clubs. 
School newspapers, literary maga- 
zines, and speech contests provide 
opportunities for gifted students 
with special talents. 

Community-wide programs also 
provide educational opportunities 
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for gifted or talented young peo- 
ple. Librarians conduct reading 
clubs, poetry clubs, and television 
or radio programs. Community 
members help young people write 
and produce plays or encourage 
them to participate in summer- 
theater activities. Local groups fre- 
quently sponsor essay contests or 
provide scholarships for gifted 
students who need financial assist- 
ance. 

—MILDRED ROCK, supervisor of 
secondary instruction, San Diego 
(California) city schools. 


MATHEMATICS 


The student with special ability 
in mathematics is challenged by 
working with other students who 
are similarly talented. It is easiest 
to provide that challenge in a spe- 
cial class for the mathematically 
able, for such a class can be en- 
riched by introducing new topics, 
by having an entirely different 
treatment of the subject matter, or 
by covering the usual subject mat- 
ter in less time. 

If it is not possible to teach the 
mathematically able student in a 
special class, the teacher has the 
main responsibility of stimulating 
him to do the best work of which 


he is capable. The teacher’s own 
interest in mathematics and his en- 
thusiasm for it are contagious. 

At every level, it is important to 
teach so that mathematics is mean- 
ingful, so that the student sees re- 
lations within mathematics, as well 
as the relationship of mathematics 
to other fields. The able student, 
especially, should gain some under- 
standing of mathematics as a way 
of thinking. Sometimes just a few 
words are enough to give him a 
glimpse of the relation of what he 
is studying to other fields of mathe- 
matics, or of its use in science and 
industry. 

The teacher who has mathemati- 
cally talented students in a regular 
class will give these students as- 
signments appropriate to their 
ability. This does not mean giving 
20 problems to the gifted; 10 to the 
others. It may mean harder prob- 
lems that require more originality 
in attack, or it may mean investi- 
gation of a special topic related 
to the regular lesson or to a special 
interest of the student. 

Enrichment is limited in value 
if it is haphazard and irregular; it 
should be a unified program de- 
signed to develop the powers of 
the gifted. 

Planning such a program is both 
dificult and time-consuming for 


The able art student needs “enrichment through creative doing.” 


Jam Handy Photo 


the teacher. It is not sufficient to 
suggest or assign such work—there 
must be evaluation of the work 
done, and recognition of it. 

In encouraging gifted students 
to do special work, the teacher 
must not forget their need to de- 
velop basic skills. Some of the 
ablest are so quick to see the solu- 
tion of the average problem that 
they may be inclined to dispense 
with such formalities as an equa- 
tion in algebra or deductive proof 
in geometry. Many of the gifted 
need help, too, in learning to ex- 
press their own ideas, and in mak- 
ing clear explanations. 

In addition to regular classroom 
materials on mathematics, the stu- 
dent should have access to appro- 
priate books, pamphlets, and _pe- 
riodicals obtained from the teach- 
er’s own collection, the school li- 
brary, or elsewhere in the commu- 
nity. 

Working with others who are in- 
terested in mathematics can be very 
stimulating. A mathematics club is 
a good vehicle for providing this 
opportunity. Mathematics and sci- 
ence fairs and contests give an in- 
centive for the student to do special 
work and an opportunity to gain 
recognition. The student may also 
be helped to make a contact with 
some adult in the community who 
uses mathematics in his work or has 
some special training in it. Such a 
contact can be helpful to the stu- 
dent and rewarding for the adult. 

—CAROL V. MC CAMMAN, teacher 
of mathematics, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D.C. 


SCIENCE 


Prrnars the most fundamental 
principle to be observed in teach- 
ing science to able students is to 
approach a unit of investigation 
from a theoretical standpoint. In 
chemistry, for example, inculcating 
an understanding of atomic theory 
and chemical bonding before study- 
ing specific elements and com- 
pounds is most successful. 

In physics, a good starting point 
is a study of the dualistic nature 
of light. The corpuscular theory of 
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light is presented, followed by ob- 
servations of phenomena which re- 
fute the theory; then, the wave 
concept of light is developed fol- 
lowed by observations of the photo- 
electric effect which leads to the 
photon theory. 

The historical development of 
an idea may be used to advantage 
in teaching any of the scientific 
concepts. A comparative study of 
theories of the universe, advancing 
from the early Aristotelian, Ptole- 
maic, and Copernican conceptions 
to the present-day controversial 
evolutionary universe and steady- 
state universe, affords one excel- 
lent possibility. Quantum mechan- 
ics, evolution, and atomic theory 
are equally challenging. 

Some time should be devoted to 
mastering laboratory techniques, 
but, as soon as possible, each indi- 
vidual should be allowed to de- 
velop his own experiments which 
attempt to solve questions brought 
up in classroom discussion. 

To develop facility in setting up 
such experiments, the teacher and 
the student may need to plan to- 
gether, or the individual may refer 
to such sources as materials pre- 
pared by the Physical Science Study 
Committee, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, or those from the 
National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation, NEA, which include two 
particularly helpful booklets: If 
You Want To Do a Science Project 
and Ideas for Science Projects. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to 
writing succinct, conclusive reports. 

Each student ought to be encour- 
aged to work on an individual re- 
search problem arising from special 
interests in the given course or 
from previous scientific training. 
The NSTA publication Tomor- 
row’s Scientists provides oppor- 
tunity for students to publish by- 
lined accounts of their investiga- 
tions, and many students may wish 
to enter their project reports in 
the Science Achievement Awards 
program [closing date, March 15] 
sponsored by NSTA’s Future Sci- 
entists of America Foundation and 
providing nearly $14,000 worth of 
regional and national awards. 

Some problems may arise in class 
which are better adapted to group 
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consideration. The study of geol- 
ogy is particularly effective when 
the whole class makes a detailed 
examination of the immediate area 
or takes week-end field trips with 
a trained geologist. 

The group may also find it prof- 
itable to investigate some problem 
of current interest such as the fluo- 
ridation of water. One gifted chem- 
istry class followed the study of the 
halogens with a survey in which 
they first collected and analyzed 
propaganda for and against fluori- 
dation, and then polled some 1200 
citizens to discover their stand on 
the issue, the reasons for their 
opinions, and the type of authori- 
ties accepted. Conducting such a 
survey is one of the best ways to 
impress the student with the des- 
perate need for analytical reading. 

If the students have been accus- 
tomed to a standardized approach 
to science, the teacher ought not 
to plunge them immediately into 
situations beyond their depth. 

The teacher should not expect 
the student to cover more work 
units than an average group, but 
rather to attain a fuller degree of 
comprehension and insight. True 
understanding and creative think- 
ing rather than memorization 
should be the constant objective. 

Above all, the skilled teacher 
adapts instruction methods and 
subject matter in such a manner 
as to present an intellectual chal- 
lenge which will inspire each stu- 
dent to a full realization of his 
capabilities. 

—IRMA JOY GREISEL, chemistry 
and physical-science teacher, Gre- 
sham (Oregon) Union High School. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Provininc an intellectual chal- 
lenge for the special-ability foreign- 
language students, who at times 
may comprise one-fourth of the 
personnel of a heterogeneous class, 
demands that the instructor: 

1. Be imaginative in program 
planning, allowing time to include 
any unanticipated opportunity for 
enrichment of the basic program. 

2. Identify the more able stu- 
dents as soon as possible, give them 


THE ABLE STUDENT 


opportunities for greater achieve- 
ment, and enlist their aid in pro- 
viding incentive for the other stu- 
dents by sharing their mastery of 
the more advanced material. 

3. Stress the qualitative rather 
than the quantitative approach in 
presenting advanced material; 
merely doing “more of the same 
thing” fails to challenge. 

4. Make maximum use of the 
aural-oral classroom procedure, so 
the distinctive “sound” of the lan- 
guage to be mastered becomes 
familiar. 

5. Relate the language to the 
people who use it. Knowledge of 
the country’s topography, economy, 
and national history is essential to 
an understanding of the native’s 
customs, fears, beliefs, cultural 
achievements, and daily living pat- 
tern. In today’s classroom, the study 
of a foreign language should be an 
adventure in international expe- 
rience. 

The goals listed above are not 
easily achieved, but I have found 
the following suggestions helpful 
in a teaching situation where no 
grouping based on learning level 
exists in the classroom: 

e Keep in mind the fact that 
the superior student can finish work 
assigned for completion in class in 
less time than the average student 
and must be challenged to use, 
rather than waste, the remaining 
minutes. 

e Compile and make use of a 
list of all books, periodicals, films, 
and other teaching aids available. 
The textbook and the prescribed 
study outline should be followed 
in general, but the addition of 
supplementary material is highly 
desirable. 

e Have students develop the 
habit of conversing informally in 
the language; assign plays for read- 
ing and classroom presentation; as 
proficiency increases, have students 
write and direct original dramati- 
zations. 

e Increase the students’ knowl- 
edge of the country and its people 
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by use of pictures, films, recordings, 
travel folders, menus, opera pro- 
grams, maps, feature stories of na- 
tive celebrations. 

e For Christmas, develop a dis- 
tinctive musical and dramatic pro- 
gram and remember that any sig- 
nificant holiday affords opportu- 
nity for original work. 

e Make membership in the de- 
partmental club worthwhile by in- 
cluding some work significant in 
the learning process. An occasional 
joint meeting of the language club 
and the school’s international club 
is desirable. Hold an annual de- 
partmental fair, with posters, deco- 
rations, refreshments, and program 
characteristic of the country. 

e Each week appoint a different 
committee, with a _ special-ability 
student as chairman, to prepare a 
bulletin board. The competitive 
spirit will operate, and each chair- 
man will be challenged to prepare 
the best display. 

—JUDITH M. STAPLETON, Spanish 
teacher, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ix CONSIDERING what can be done 
in the social studies for the aca- 
demically talented student, two di- 
mensions are important: breadth 
and depth of understanding. 

One way in which breadth can 
be obtained is by offering elective 
courses that appeal to the better 
student. Seminars involving spe- 
cial research on such topics as ad- 
vanced geography, modern Asia, 
contemporary European history, 
Russian history, or Latin American 
history give him a chance to ex- 
plore deeply subject matter that 
is not usually in the school cur- 
riculum. 

Whether such _ students are 
grouped homogeneously or scat- 
tered throughout regular classes, 
the teacher should insist that all 
opinions expressed be documented 
and that the research engaged in 
be worthy of the name. When 
studying the Suez Canal, for ex- 
ample, the more able student could 
do research on the relationship 
between growth of nationalism and 
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the canal, combining a study of the 
past and the present. 

Every social-studies teacher recog- 
nizes the importance of developing 
a sense of school, community, and 
national citizenship in all his stu- 
dents. Since gifted students have 
the potential of contributing more 
than others—particularly in the 
area of leadership — they have 
greater responsibility for develop- 
ing and utilizing their capacity 
for active citizenship. 

In each social-studies classroom, 
it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to encourage, to stimulate 
a desire within these able students 
to recognize their responsibility to 
society by giving greater service 
and more active citizenship. Un- 
derstanding current issues should 
become an integral part of the 
classwork, either in the regular 
work or as special projects. This 
could be one way in which students 
are made aware of the needs: of 
school, community, country, and 
world. 

Creative work will stimulate the 
gifted student. It is essential that 
more emphasis be placed on ac- 
curacy of detail than in the case of 
the average student. In creating 
something, whether constructing a 
model or writing a composition, in- 
formation gained from many 
sources should be required. In the 
case of local history, the able stu- 
dents should be encouraged to 
send research articles to the state 
historical journals. 

In the social studies there is one 
common denominator in all pro- 
grams for the gifted: the use of 
many and varied books. The rich- 
ness or poverty of library material 
—and its utilization or neglect— 
can make the difference between 
stimulating an advanced student 
or allowing him to vegetate. 

Since the abler student does not 
need as much time to master basic 
information as other students, he 
should be allowed, after he has 
proved that he does know the ma- 
terial, to pursue some of his many 
interests more thoroughly by the 
unhampered use of the library. 

Fortunately, books can be both 
a source of personal satisfaction 
and an opportunity to share the 


joy of reading with others. The 
value of panel discussions can be 
increased by using the abilities 
of the gifted student in organiz- 
ing such a project and in bringing 
in additional information for in- 
terest. Critical evaluation of his- 
torical novels and _ biographies, 
which may be above the ability of 
the average student, will neverthe- 
less help all students to appreciate 
and, perhaps, to develop this skill. 

One thing should be evident in 
any discussion, brief or otherwise, 
on the abler student in the social 
studies: If you raise good teaching 
practices to the nth degree, you 
have, in part at least, answered 
your problem. 

The most important aspect of 
any program for the gifted is the 
teacher. Along with having the 
innate ability to teach, he must 
recognize the importance of giving 
to these abler students the freedom 
necessary for the development of 
their greater potential. 

—NELDA DAVIS, supervisor of sec- 
ondary education, Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, and board di- 
rector, National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. 


ART 


To GIVE the exceptional student 
the maximum educational benefit 
from the art program, we suggest 
that the high-school art teacher 
do four things: 

1. Make use of all possible art- 
education resources. Make the high- 
school art room the key resource 
by giving the student a feeling 
that “here is a place where I can 
freely come to work with my real 
problems in art, where I can solve 
these problems in my own way at 
my own speed under sympathetic 
guidance.” 

Then find out what additional 
resources there are and determine 
how to make them effectively avail- 
able to the exceptional students. 
Some of these resources are art 
museums, art departments of col- 
leges and universities and of busi- 
nesses and industries, studios of 
artists, a wide variety of printed 


(Continued on page 504) 
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The entire city is 


A Learning Laboratory 


or the last 10 years, San Ber- 
Passine California, has been 

doing a magnificent job for its 
students in general and its gifted 
learners in particular. 

As evidence of this: The city 
of 89,000 received four times the 
statistically probable number of 
1958 National Merit scholarships 


Miss Taylor is editor of publications, 
San Bernardino (California) city schools. 


JOY J. TAYLOR 


and was the only city in California 
with two award winners in the Na- 
tional Science Fair. And all this 
was accomplished in spite of the 
fact that it is a community com- 
paratively low on the economic 
ladder and lagging in an adequate 
tax base. 

Outstanding factor in its success 
is the fact that San Bernardino 
teachers—who invest hundreds of 


hours of personal time—have used 
the whole city as a learning labo- 
ratory. Coupled with this approach 
is an administrative leadership 
that is active in identifying the 
gifted and guiding their progress 
through the school program. 


Kant identification is combined 
with continuous re-evaluation of 
students, since some youngsters 


A San Bernardino student inspects his project for a science fair. He and other 
able youngsters like him are given the chance to take part in a wide variety of 
stimulating activities ranging from mathematics marathons to speech festivals. 
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THE ABLE STUDENT 













show signs of giftedness later than 
do others. 

For example, Tom, who now 
heads the dean’s list at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, came 
into the seventh grade with what 
appeared to be the least potential 
in a large group of better than 
average youngsters. 

Tom was guided into as many 
of the school’s worthwhile activi- 
ties as elections and time would 
permit. As he developed confidence 
and received recognition, his high 
potential became more apparent. 
Teachers and administrators not 
only steered him into ongoing 
school and community leadership 
roles, giving him activities where 
he gained personal satisfaction in 
achieving, but also worked closely 
with his parents to help them 
understand and guide him intel- 
ligently at home. 

Tom participated in training 
sessions for topflight college com- 
petition; he made trips to Los 
Angeles where he met others of his 
own caliber and presented pro- 
grams before school administrators; 
he achieved recognition in Na- 
tional Forensic League, California 
Scholarship Federation, athletics, 
and many school clubs. 

Tom’s parents thanked the 
school system for its personal in- 
vestments in the boy, noting par- 
ticularly that “the special services 
we most appreciate are those atti- 
tudes and skills developed in large 
measure outside the standard cur- 
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riculum in fields in which we as 
parents could not give him many 
opportunities.” 


Various business and industrial 
concerns in San Bernardino co- 
operate with the schools by giving 
a number of the abler students on- 
the-job summer experience in their 
laboratories. 

In addition to these groups, 
community agencies help (and are 
helped) by letting some of these 
bright young people assume a 
measure of adult responsibility. 

Eleanor, to cite one instance, 
became the first teen-ager in the 
city’s history to become an active 
member of a community service- 
agency board, where she held her 
own with members generally in- 
clined in the direction of receding 
hairlines and_ substantial bank 
accounts. 

An insecure girl who came from 
a broken home, Eleanor increased 
markedly in self-confidence and in 
school achievement as a result of 
this and other successful experi- 
ences in which the school had en- 
couraged her to take part. 

Every new project spurred Elea- 
nor on to greater achievement. Her 
grade average will admit her to the 
college of her choice, where she will 
undoubtedly be an asset to the 
school and the community. Elea- 
nor’s teachers agree that if she had 
not been given opportunities to re- 
ceive recognition and a sense of 
belonging, her grades would have 
been too low to qualify her for col- 
lege entrance. 

Steve—to give another example 
—was only 16 when he took over 
the full generalship of residential 
collections for a United Fund 
Drive. Without slipping scholasti- 
cally, this high-school junior di- 
rected all planning sessions, col- 
laborated with the city’s most 
prominent leaders, and stimulated 
his student group of collectors so 
effectively that they took in more 
money in one day than the adult 
division did in a week. 


Tue San Bernardino schools be- 
lieve that identifying more capa- 
ble learners as soon as possible 
and giving them many areas of in- 





terest to examine and test are essen- 
tial for the growth of these aca- 
demically talented students. 

Special classes allow students to 
complete work for advanced place- 
ment in college. Youngsters are 
offered many and varied oppor- 
tunities to dip a toe into some- 
thing different: speech festivals, 
school clubs, journalism days, math 
marathons, junior-high visits to 
high schools, high-school visits to 
colleges and universities, student 
planning for special courses such 
as the recently introduced college- 
level mathematics course, a ninth- 
grade study unit on professions and 
occupations, and music and art 
contests. 

Junior high schools are able to 
offer an enriched program through 
a seven-period day with choice of 
multiple electives, including con- 
versational languages in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


In RECENT years, San Bernardino 
student values have matured to the 
point where, by and large, the aca- 
demically talented group is also 
the most popular and _ respected 
group. This attitude has evolved 
because the entire community ac- 
cepts and looks up to its young- 
sters of high potential. Out of 46 
student-body leadership posts in 
one high school, 42 are held by stu- 
dents from the academically tal- 
ented group. 

“I can remember during my 
high-school days that popular kids 
were not necessarily the brainy 
ones. It’s a good feeling to see kids 
making a fuss over Johnny’s science 
fair project instead of Johnny’s 
letterman sweater,” one teacher re- 
marked. 

Students of high ability are en- 
couraged, by administration and 
faculty, to run for leadership posts. 
Those who are not elected often 
receive appointive positions. Stu- 
dent councils have discussed plans 
for requiring a B+ average as a 
requisite for student posts. Entire 
student bodies have voted to let 
top students carry the chief respon- 
sibilities. 

San Bernardino’s Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is one of many 
community groups which have 
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helped shift the wave of public 
opinion to genuine acceptance of 
capable youngsters. Each year it 
sponsors a junior citizenship award 
for the top high-school and junior- 
high student. 

Youngsters seeking this award 
procure recommendations from 
teachers and community leaders, 
and turn them in, together with 
a history of school and community 
accomplishments and service. An 
impressive dinner precedes award- 
ing of trophies, and the entire city 
publicly applauds its top students. 

One of the keys to San Bernar- 
dino’s success in recognizing aca- 
demically talented youngsters has 
been the co-operation of the San 
Bernardino Sun-Telegram. Several 
years ago a school survey of one 
year’s school news showed that in 
a total of 16,900 column inches de- 
voted to schools, the majority was 
given to sports, PTA, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Through co-operation of schools 


and newspaper, a concentrated ef- 
fort was made to give adequate cov- 
erage to scholarships, curriculum, 
student achievements, student work- 
shops, and special programs like the 
one for the more capable learners. 
Last year, out of 23,000 column 
inches in the newspapers, there 
was an increase of 67.8% in these 
formerly neglected news areas. The 
newspaper also initiated a complete 
teen-age section each week featur- 
ing articles recognizing teen-age 
accomplishments—many written by 
high-school journalists. 


San BERNARDINIANS feel that they 
have a right to be proud of what 
has been accomplished in their 
schools in the last decade. But they 
believe that any system can do as 
much as they have—given the basic 
ingredients of determination; a 
rational, unhurried approach; and 
genuine co-operation on the part 
of dedicated administration and 
teachers. = 


A San Bernardino news photographer was much impressed when a youngster se- 
lected by him at random sailed triumphantly through a complicated problem. 
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NEA Publications on the 
Academically Talented 


Tw following publications may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Boys and Girls with Special Abili- 
ties. Reprint from NEA Journal. Oc- 
tober 1958. 13p. 20¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more; single copy 30¢. 

Conserving Ability in the Sciences. 
Reprint from Exceptional Children, 
Oct. 1955. 8p. 20¢. Council for Excep- 
tional Children. 

Counseling Parents of Gifted Chil- 
dren. Reprint from Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Dec. 1956. 4p. 15¢. CEC. 

Dynamics of the Underachievement 
of Gifted Students. Reprint from Ex- 
ceptional Children, Nov. 1957. 5p. 20¢. 
CEC. 

The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Review of Educational Research, 
Dec. 1953. 138p. $1.50. American Edu- 
cational Research Association. 

Education of the Gifted. 1950. 88p. 
50¢. Educational Policies Commission. 

The Education of Handicapped and 
Gifted Pupils in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 207. 
1955. 240p. $1.50. 

Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School. Confer- 
ence Report. 1958. 160p. $1.50. Order 
from NEA. 

National Program for Discovering 
Students of Exceptional Ability. Re- 
print from Exceptional Children, Mar. 
1957. 5p. 20¢. CEC. 

The Place of Science and Mathemat- 
ics in the Comprehensive Secondary- 
School Program. Reprint from NASSP 
Bulletin. Sept. 1958. 8p. 10¢. NASSP. 

Program Provisions for the Mathe- 
matically Gifted Student in the Sec- 
ondary School. 1957. 32p. 75¢. National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Teaching Reading for the Gifted 
in Secondary Schools. NASSP Bulletin 
No. 213. 1955. 222p. $1.50. NASSP. 

The Social Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented. Curriculum Series 
No. 10. 1958. $2. National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

What Is Special About Special Edu- 
cation? Reprints from Exceptional 
Children. 1958. 48p. 80¢. CEC. 

Finding and Educating the Academ- 
ically Talented Student in the Sec- 
ondary School. 1958. 16p. Free in 
limited quantity. NEA. 
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@ HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


Lers agree that there is no such thing as absolute 
homogeneity and that even the concept of heterogene- 
ity is not clear-cut. Observe, for example, how fre- 
quently a heterogeneous group of children who live in 
a particular school district are very homogeneous with 
respect, say, to socioeconomic status. Since both terms 
are so imprecise and relative, small wonder that argu- 
ments pro and con have persisted through the years. 

However, in spite of arguments, children must be 
arranged in some kind of groups, if only because the 
school’s compartmentalized architecture leaves no 
alternative. So schools and school systems go ahead 
adopting one line or the other according to their 
philosophy about the purpose of education. 

Schools which are particularly concerned with the 
emotional, social, character, and personality develop- 
ment of young people are likely to group students 
pretty much by lot. Conversely, schools with a central 
concern for learning of subject matter are likely to 
sort students into groups according to rate of achieve- 
ment, 

The first school will describe itself as grouping 
heterogeneously; the second school will say it is group- 
ing homogeneously. But the fact is that the former 
is relatively homogeneous with respect to many fac- 
tors, including age, and the latter is more hetero- 
geneous than it likes to admit. 

In the future, I believe that more and more high 
schools will segregate the academically talented for 
part (but only part) of the day. Honors courses lead- 
ing to advanced standing in colleges are here to stay. 

In the junior high schools, separation of the able 
—particularly in mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guage, and portions of English—will increase. Again 
this will occur in only part of the child’s day. The 
practice of having the brightest stay together all day 
will gradually disappear. 

—HAROLD B. GORES, president, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, New York City; formerly superintendent 
of schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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@ HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING 


Arnoven homogeneous grouping has in theory been 
the pot of gold at the end of the instructional rain- 
bow, the nation’s schools have found little of the 
promised treasure despite 30 to 40 years of searching. 

Why is heterogeneous grouping commonly followed 
rather than homogeneous? In the first place, less than 
a third of our elementary and secondary schools are 
large enough to practice homogeneous grouping if 
they wished. 

Secondly, the concept of homogeneous grouping 
represents an oversimplification of both human 
nature and classroom program. Sorting children by 
ability has defied implementation because of the 
complexity of make-up of any one person and the 
complexity of the work to be done in any one class. 

Examine, for instance, the subject most commonly 
taken by all secondary-school students, English. In 
the typical class would be found a wide range of 
instructional goals, involving the appreciation of lit- 
erature, knowledge of grammar, and the ability to 
express oneself orally and in writing, as well as the 
miscellaneous goals of the teacher in charge. 

To sort pupils into English classes by I1Q’s ignores 
such variables as the pupil’s application, interest, 
and general inclinations. To assign them on the basis 
of past performance in English involves the differ- 
ences in teachers’ opinions of performance as well as 
the difference in the ground covered in the course. 

Furthermore, because of all the electives and the 
consequent variation in pupils’ programs, those of us 
who have set up high-school schedules and programed 
student bodies into them know the great difficulty of 
getting all the pupils into the subjects they are sup- 
posed to take. Superimposing upon this checkerboard 
the additional pattern of grouping by ability places 
upon administration an almost impossible task. 

—HAROLD SPEARS, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco. 
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student—What? oe" 


Ix piscussING the kind of enrichment I believe should 
be provided for the gifted student, I begin with two 
assumptions: Nothing exists alone; existence must 
have meaning for human beings. 

Let me illustrate by one example. A simple melody 
such as the minuet in Mozart’s Don Giovanni might 
be considered as a musical fact. Many individuals 
hear it first out of context, and it remains so for the 
rest of their lives. It is understandable to nearly any- 
one. But the ultimate meaning of this segment ol 
Don Giovanni includes listening to the entire opera 

: from overture to finale; repeated listening and iden- 
@ ACCELERATION tification of themes, EN hasraendc arrange- 

ments, organization, and development. 

Researcu has shown that gifted children tend to Concurrent to the music is a plot both literary 
develop—not only in abilities, but also in physique and dramatic. One notes how profoundly tliese are 
and maturity of personality and interests—faster than woven together. 
the average youngster and to be superior in all these Finally, the plot of this opera, dealing as it does 
respects. It would therefore seem logical that many with the adolescent behavior of the Don, leads to 
gifted children be allowed to progress more rapidly consideration of the meaning of love and justice— 
than the average pupil. in short, of the meaning of life. Listening to the 

Acceleration can be accomplished in a variety of minuet is good, but having the broader experience 
ways—by the pupil’s entering school before the age described above is better. 
of six or starting in the second grade if he is early The sort of enrichment described above is not mere 
identified as superior; enrolling in a nongraded pri- embellishment, or just listening to more music, worth- 
mary school where he can advance to the fourth grade while as this may be. This is pushing a situation to 
as soon as he is ready; doing three years in two in the boundaries of all its implications—aesthetic, psy- 
rapid-progress sections of a junior or senior high chological, and moral. This is elaborating experience 
school; or taking special examinations that make it through increasingly complicated patterns with the 
possible for those who do well on them to enter result that the pupil learns to see relationships, make 
college with advanced standing. generalizations, grasp concepts, distinguish between 

There are strong arguments in favor of accelera- the intellectual and emotional aspects of a situation, 

tion for the gifted. One is the fact that a large pro- recognize and live with paradoxes, and, most of all, 
portion of our ablest young people go not only to acquire the habit of inquiry and of feeling reasonably 
college but to graduate school as well, thus much comfortable if answers are not immediately forth- 
prolonging their schooling. Even before World War coming. 
II, 30 was the median age for obtaining a doctorate Enrichment of this kind would help correct some 
in this country. Education thus prolonged tends to of the inadequacies of current programs of education. 
postpone marriage and full acceptance of responsi- The inadequacies to which I refer have always pre- 
bilities in a way that is unacceptable or impossible vailed, but are now more obvious because of changes 
for many able people. in every area of modern life. 

Moreover, there is abundant evidence that the most Among other things, modern education is character- 
brilliant work in science and the arts tends to be _ ized by fragmentation epitomized in the kind of knowl- 
done early—much of it even in the twenties. Educa- edge displayed in the quiz or giveaway TV and radio 
tional programs extending well into these potentially show. This, I believe, reflects notions of the goals of 
most productive years may thus limit the full fruit- education popular with a large segment of society at 
fulness of a career. all levels and with certain critics of education. 

Another argument in favor of carefully guided Intelligence, however, is multidimensional. Facts 
acceleration is the fact that a great variety of data are facts—but they become real only in relation to a 
indicates that gifted youngsters whose education is situation involving human beings. What they mean 
accelerated not only do excellent work and adjust largely depends on how they are used. 
well but tend to have more successful careers than Enrichment of education provides for the gifted 
those advancing more slowly. child experiences of a quality and structure which 

Evidence in general would seem clearly to argue add dimension and unity to learning. 
in favor of permitting the gifted to progress more —GLYN MORRIS, assistant superintendent in charge 
rapidly. of pupil personnel and curriculum, Lyons Falls, New 

—S. L. PRESSEY, professor of psychology, Ohio State York. 
University, Columbus. 
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@ TRACK METHOD 


Ove thing seems quite clear: The academically 
gifted must be grouped together and given a stimulat- 
ing curriculum if they are to make maximum accom- 
plishment. Leaving them alone to find their own levels 
in mixed groups and in the shallows of a universal cur- 
riculum has already proved to be wasteful of human 
resources. 

In Washington, D.C., the four-track system includes 
specified courses required for completion of the 
honors, regular college preparatory, general, and basic 
curriculums. To be eligible for the honors curriculum, 
the student must have demonstrated above-average 
achievement, have an IQ of more than 115, and have 
the health and educational drive to undertake a highly 
demanding program. 

Fully as important as the subject-matter require- 
ments is the stimulation provided in the honors group- 
ing. It is already clear that students who work in a 
setting where scholarship is respected become environ- 
mentally adjusted to the idea that academic success 
is a good and honorable thing. They have less need to 
make a show of disdaining scholarly pursuits because 
they can study in depth without doing violence to the 
adolescent passion for conformity within the peer 
group. 

Not all highly capable students seek out the honors 
curriculum. In the tenth grade here, 150 general stu- 
dents recently demonstrated achievement levels that 
qualified them for honors placement. However, be- 
cause they did not expect to go to college, they pre- 
ferred the less demanding general program with major 
emphasis on business education. 

The results are disappointing when students trans- 
fer to the more difficult honors program under pa- 
rental and school pressures. The students are generally 
not successful under compulsion, and their lack of 
success under these conditions indicates that drive 
and determination are vital factors. When the gifted 
are grouped, therefore, the intangible element called 
attitude must be taken into account, for the possession 
of intellectual gifts does not guarantee that they will 
be used, 

Although the honors curriculum is well defined as 
to subjects and units, a student not qualified for mem- 
bership may be eligible for specific courses. For ex- 
ample, a regular college-preparatory student may take 
advanced mathematics in the honors curriculum if 
qualified in this field. Flexibility to permit justified 
transfers from curriculum to curriculum is an essential 
of the four-track program. Organization for rigidity is 
undesirable. 

The honors program as it is now operating in Wash- 
ington promises to be effective at the senior and junior 
high-school levels. In the future, it probably will be 
extended in some degree to the elementary schools. 

—CARL F. HANSEN, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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@ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING 


M any is a commercial major who receives excellent 
grades in English but can barely manage to pass 
ninth-grade mathematics. 

Jack is an academic student who does honor work in 
physics but needs help to pass his French course. 

These examples are by no means unusual, for 
teachers are well aware that all students do not master 
every subject with equal facility. 

Despite this, in too many secondary schools, all 
students who indicate a desire to attend college are 
automatically placed in the same academic or college- 
preparatory curriculum. This type of grouping as- 
sumes that the students have approximately equal 
ability to cope with a program of studies in the lan- 
guage arts, science, mathematics, and social studies. 

It also assumes that all colleges require substan- 
tially the same type and level of preparation. Un- 
fortunately, this form of grouping does little to differ- 
entiate instruction on the basis of the student’s actual 
ability in the various subject areas. 

When students are grouped in an academic block 
or track solely on the basis of a high scholastic- 
aptitude score, we deny many so-called average stu- 
dents who may be talented in a specific subject the 
opportunity to join their intellectual peers in this 
high-ability class. Furthermore, students with relative- 
ly high IQ scores may not have equal potential in 
verbal and quantitative reasoning. In short, when 
the raw material is a human being, the assembly-line 
approach in scheduling leaves much to be desired. 

What is needed, if we are to organize our secondary 
schools so that each student can develop his unique 
talents to the optimum potential, is to devise a sched- 
ule which permits sufficient flexibility for students to 
be grouped by ability on a subject-by-subject basis. 
For example, a student with high ability in modern 
languages and average ability in mathematics would 
be placed in a French class with students of compar- 
able high ability and would be enrolled in a mathe- 
matics class with students of average mathematical 
ability. 

Of course, with this type of organization, those stu- 
dents having high academic ability in all subjects 
would be taking similar academic programs, but the 
enrollment in any one course would be determined 
by the specific talents of the total student body. 

This kind of custom-made scheduling obviously re- 
quires ingenuity in order to fit a flexible, individual- 
ized program into the strait jacket of a five- or six- 
period day. It also calls for the kind of detailed meas- 
urements of each student that can only be obtained 
satisfactorily with the help of an adequate staff of 
qualified guidance counselors. In spite of difficulties, 
however, flexible scheduling offers a program designed 
to reflect students’ varied aptitudes and abilities. 

—BERNARD S. MILLER, principal, Peekskill (New York) 
High School. 
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@ COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Ix 1s vital to our way of life that all institutions 
which preserve our unity as a people be strengthened 
and made increasingly effective. To segregate the 
superior and gifted by removing them from the com- 
prehensive high school is to introduce a divisive factor 
into our democratic pattern. 

The comprehensive high school is one of democ- 
racy’s finest creations: a school which provides for 
the educational needs of all American youth, guiding 
them in the development of their individual abilities 
and interests and, at the same time, training them to 
live and work together in a free society. It is vital to 
our way of life that all institutions which build and 
preserve our unity be strengthened and made increas- 
ingly effective. 

When pupils of like ability work together, the en- 
vironment is challenging and stimulating to the tal- 
ented individual. Such grouping has produced amaz- 
ing achievements in all areas of school activities. On 
the other hand, gifted and superior youth must learn 
to cope with those of lesser abilities in the political, 
family, community, and occupational areas. It must 
be understood that these two types of experience are 
not incompatible and irreconcilable within the same 
school. A good comprehensive high school can provide 
both types of experience, as is evidenced by the fact 
that many such schools are in operation in this coun- 
try today. 

In such schools, the superior and gifted share with 
all pupils those activities in which they will be associa- 
ted with people of all levels of ability throughout life. 
They are also given opportunities to work alone or in 
groups of selected intellectual peers in the kinds of 
activities in which they can develop their special 
abilities. 

A fact often ignored is that superior and gifted 
pupils are not always talented in every area of the 
high-school curriculum. This is a stumbling block in 
a program of complete segregation for those who may 
be gifted in mathematics but weak in language arts, 
or vice versa. The kind of flexible grouping practices 
found in our best comprehensive high schools takes 
cognizance of this and provides for youth in terms 
of individual needs. 

It is imperative to regroup in terms of ability and 
interest for every subject area of the junior and 
senior high-school program, whether this be done by 
grouping within a class or by establishing special 
classes. 

Excellent programs for the able exist in enough 
comprehensive high schools, small and large, to prove 
that they can be achieved. The task of the educator 
is to see that all high schools strive to reach a similar 
high level of service to our academically talented in 
a democratic environment. 

—EARL M. MC WILLIAMS, director of curriculum for 
the West Jefferson Hills public schools, Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE ABLE STUDENT 


@ THE SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Ir we grant that education should provide for the 
development of each student to the maximum of his 
potential, then a case can, indeed, be made for special 
high schools for young people who are unusually 
gifted academically or have particular talent in cer- 
tain areas of our culture—like music or art. By “special 
school” I mean a high school that provides a broad 
general education but that capitalizes on the special 
interests and abilities of its selected student body. 

The special school is the practical way of providing 
the specialized facilities, trained personnel, and com- 
munity resources for the best education of the upper 
15% of our most talented students. 

Work of a high order in science may call for special 
laboratories, project rooms, and apparatus. For ex- 
ample, a building just completed for the High School 
of Science in New York City has two greenhouses, a 
planetarium, a weather station, and a radio station. 

The building contains four project rooms for ex- 
perimental work in biology, chemistry, and physics. 
Its shops contain spinning and turret lathes, lens- 
grinding machines and pyrometers. Students are per- 
mitted to work with oscilloscopes, highly sensitive 
chemical balances, and pH meters. 

In other subjects, too, facilities and equipment may 
be required that it would be impractical to furnish 
in every high school. To give but one example: The 
High School of Music and Art in New York City has 
over $100,000 worth of musical instruments, sound- 
proofed practice rooms, and a large orchestra room 
with special closets to accommodate large instruments 
such as double basses. The building contains several 
specially lighted art studios and other specialized 
rooms such as a graphic-arts studio. It is unlikely that 
any one general high school, even if it had such facili- 
ties, could make adequate use of them. 

The most potent educational influence in a school 
is an experienced and inspiring teacher. Many school 
systems go out of their way to obtain special teachers 
of the physically and mentally handicapped. We can 
afford to do no less for the specially gifted. High- 
school teachers who can comfortably handle courses in 
musical composition and theory, quantitative analysis, 
field biology, or electronics are not in great supply. 
A concentration of gifted pupils in a special school 
is a way of making optimum use of such teachers. 

Able students who share a common interest not only 
stimulate each other to a remarkable degree, but often 
inspire their teachers to extraordinary professional 
effort and accomplishment. 

—ZACHARIAH SUBARSKY, Chairman, Department of 
Biology, Bronx High School of Science, New York City. 
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The fountains 
Tivoli near Rome 
tracted many delega 


RO MIE 


More than 300 educators from 60 nations, representing more than 2,500,000 
teachers, met in Rome from July 31 to August 7 at the annual assembly of the 
Old friends and new met before the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Delegates from 


sessions (below) and at a reception in i . a He Cc . 
the Castel San Angelo (below right). member teacher-organizations in all parts of the non-Communist world urged 
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General sessions were held in the main 
auditorium of the air-conditioned Food 
and Agriculture Organization building. 
By means of simultaneous translation 
and earphones, speeches were available 
in French, German, Italian, and English. 


ai bata The American delegation numbered 
about 50 and included Ruth Stout, NEA 
president (right), and Reba Anderson, 
Kansas State Teachers Association presi- 
dent, shown above in the Colosseum. 


Below are two other members of the 
delegation: Sarah Caldwell, member 
of the executive committee, WCOTP, 
and Paul Smith, secretary, NEA Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 


Below left are Paul Welty, WCTOP 
assistant secretary-general; William G. 
Carr, secretary-general; and Sir Ronald 
Gould of England, who was re-elected 
WCOTP president. Greatly expanded 
, F 3 : : plans for the world organization—in- 
greater public support to provide equal educational opportunity for all children. 


cluding programs for Asia, Africa, and 
The delegates spent a busy week in general sessions and in smaller work groups. Latin America—were presented by Dr. 
But there was also time to get to know educators from other lands and to visit Carr and adopted by the assembly. 


some of the major attractions of the fascinating host city of Rome. 
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ur public schools are expected 
() to provide working space and 

daily instruction for nearly 
one-fifth of the nation’s total popu- 
lation. More than 1.3 million 
teachers and more than 32 million 
pupils joined forces in educational 
effort when schools opened in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

But when we look at the funds 
available to maintain this legion 
of learning, the total is too small. 
Not that the amount looks small. 
In 1957-58, total public-school ex- 
penditures amounted to nearly $13 
billion. In the American economy 
as a whole, this is not a major sum. 
It is less than was spent in 1957 
for recreation or for automobiles 
or for tobacco and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

It was about 3% of the gross 
national product, a percentage that 
recently has been increasing a 
shade faster than the enrollment 
in the public schools. But 3% is 
not enough to provide the school- 
ing the nation wants and needs. 

Of course the individual citizen 
does not say, “Instead of paying 
another dollar on my school tax, 
I will go to a movie tonight.” But 
our system of public finance makes 
us say, as a people, “We can enjoy 
surplus gadgets, but we cannot 
find a way to spend more of our 
income to support our needed pub- 
lic schools.” 

We buy extra television sets for 
our children but fail to provide 
them with a full day of school or 
an adequately paid teacher. 

This paradox, of a nation that 
enjoys many luxuries but cannot 
afford the necessities of public serv- 
ice, need not continue. 


How far were we from paying 
teachers adequately last year? Of 
the money for schools in 1957-58, 
about $6.2 billion went into sal- 
aries for classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, and other professionals. The 
average salary was $4650. 

In Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mis- 
sissippi, the average paid was less 
than $3300. Only California, Dela- 
ware, and New York averaged over 
$5500. Where teachers’ salaries 


Dr. Davis is associate director of the 
NEA Research Division. 
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The Case for 


Professional Salaries 


HAZEL DAVIS 


were higher, incomes of other 
workers were also relatively high. 
Even the states with the highest 
average salaries had shortages of 
qualified teachers. Except in a few 
communities, salaries everywhere 
were too low to recruit all the 
qualified teachers needed. 

Teacher recruitment is also 
handicapped by other conditions 
of employment, such as heavy 
teaching loads and shortages of 
classrooms and books. 


Mocs information is available 
on the salaries of teachers, but 
similar facts for other professional 
groups are hard to find. The de- 
cennial census in 1950 reported 
figures on 1949 incomes. No other 
comprehensive figures for separate 
occupations on a comparable basis 
are available. The census figures 
on teachers are unsatisfactory, 
however, because they lump to- 
gether public- and _private-school 
teachers, tutors, and substitutes. 

Another problem in using the 
census figures is that many indi- 
viduals, when interviewed, report 
only take-home pay, or otherwise 


Good teachers are fully aware of the 
significance that underlies every min- 
ute of their service to children. It is 
this sense of doing something of high 
importance that keeps many teachers 
in the classroom in spite of low eco- 
nomic rewards. Over and over, an 
awareness of great potential service is 
stated by prospective teachers as the 
deciding factor in their choice of a 
profession. And it is this sense of lost 
significance that haunts many ex- 
teachers who have had to leave their 
chosen profession because of economic 
pressure. 


underestimate their incomes. Sales 
Management, which publishes a 
nationally recognized analysis of 
consumer incomes, reported that in 
1949 nearly one-fifth of the known 
personal income was not accounted 
for. Their economists found, how- 
ever, that the underestimate was 
the same at all income levels, so 
we may assume that the relation- 
ships reported in 1949 were de- 
pendable. 

The NEA Research Division has 
combined the 1949 figures shown 
separately for men and women in 
the 1950 census (Special Report 
P-E, No. 1-B) for 17 professions, 
other than teaching, which usually 
require a college degree for admis- 
sion. In the chart on the next page, 
the 17 professions are ranked by 
size of median income. The me- 
dian income of all individuals in 
the 17 professions combined is 
represented as 100%. The median 
income of each profession is also 
shown as a percent. Thus, the 
median income for physicians was 
187%, or 87% higher than the 
median for all 17 professions. The 
median for dietitians was 48%, or 
52% lower than the median for all 
17 professions. 

The median income for all work- 
ers in the labor force was shown 
by the same census report to be 
only 55% of the median for all 17 
professions. 

To estimate current dollar fig- 
ures for the separate groups would 
be hazardous, as there may have 
been shifts in relative status. But 
the average income for all individ- 
uals in the 17 professions, as pro- 
jected for the school year 1957-58, 
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was about $7600. This is a conserv- 
ative figure, allowing only 20% 
for underestimating in 1949 and 
for a 50% increase in income lev- 
els over 1949. As a professional 
income, $7600 seems to be low, but 
the figure, of course, is much 
higher in high-income areas. 


A tone-tMe goal of the NEA is 
a professional salary level for 
teachers. The average teaching sal- 
ary of $4650 in 1957-58, however, 
was only about 61% of the average 
professional income, and _ only 
slightly above the average earnings 
of all wage and salary workers. 

Some critics of all governmental 
spending try to obscure the issue 
of adequate salaries for teachers 
on the grounds that teachers work 
less than a full calendar year. 

Teachers who work in summer 
school or other summer projects 
rightfully expect to be paid for 
the additional period of service. 
But the professional year of the 
teacher is much longer than the 
number of days that pupils are in 
school. At least three to four weeks 
additional are required at school 
or at home for curriculum plan- 
ning, preparation, and review; and 
for workshops, inservice training, 
and periods of record completion; 
these activities take place before, 
during, and at the close of the 
school year. 

This represents a total of not 
less than 200 days; it takes no ac- 
count of required attendance at 
college summer sessions, or edu- 
cative travel, or attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. The 200 days 
take no account of the long work 
week of the teacher (averaging 48 
hours according to a_ national 
study) or of the emotional strain 
of teaching. This is not an attempt 
to pad the teacher’s year, but to 
make a realistic appraisal of the 
service of the professional teacher. 

The 200 days may be compared 
with the 240 working days, allow- 
ing 20 days for vacations and legal 
holidays, of the  calendar-year 
worker. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that the teacher’s professional 
year is 85% of the year of other 
workers. Even the most austere 
critic should agree that at least 
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85% of an average professional 
income is justified for teachers. 
Many would agree that the value 
of the teacher’s service would 
justify an income above the profes- 
sional average. 

The current school calendar in 
effect withholds economic oppor- 
tunity from teachers who are physi- 
cally able to work at their profes- 
sion a full year. Both teachers and 
community suffer loss when the 
professional services of these teach- 
ers are not fully utilized. To this 
writer it seems that an expanded 
summer school, with employment 
optional for teachers, open to 
pupils for remedial work, acceler- 
ation, or enrichment, would meet 
a need for both pupils and teachers. 


A. prorEssionaL salary for pro- 
fessional teachers, compared with 
present low salaries, means higher 
starting salaries, greater financial 
recognition for advanced educa- 
tion, larger annual salary increases, 
and maximum salaries that can 
compete with those in other pro- 
fessions. Progress toward profession- 
al salaries should be accompanied 
by increasingly higher standards 
of recruitment, selection, and crea- 
tive evaluation and supervision. 

Some economic gains are being 
made. In 1929 and again in 1951, 
after the cycle of depression and 





MEDIAN INCOMES IN 17 PROFESSIONS, 1949 


Stated as Percents of the Median Income of All the 
Workers in the 17 Professions Combined 


Physiciens 187 
Dentists 150 
Lawyers 146 
Osteopaths 139 
Architects 129 
Engineers 111 
Veterinarians 98 
Pharmacists 97 
Natural scientists 95 
Chemists 94 
Social scientists 91 
Editors and reporters 90 
Foresters 70 
Social-welfare workers 64 
Clergymen 56 
Librarians 53 
Dietitians 48 
Median income of all the workers in the 17 
professions combined 100 


Adapted from “Financing Professional Salaries for 
Professional Teachers." NEA Committee on Tax Educe- 
tion and School Finance. September 1958. 24p. 10 
copies, $1, 100 copies, $7.50. 


war, the average salary of teachers 
was almost identical with the aver- 
age earnings of all wage and salary 
workers. By 1957, however, the 
teaching average was 6% above 
the other figure. But anyone who 
knows the efforts made to achieve 
this slight gain knows that state 
and local support cannot provide 
adequately for the major forward 
steps needed. 

Suppose we look ahead four 
years. Just to keep teachers’ sal- 
aries moving forward at the rate 
of the past few years, and to pro- 
vide teachers for the millions of 
new pupils, will raise the total 
needed for salaries from $6.2 to 
$8.9 billion. This probably can be 
done through heroic state and local 
effort. But it will do little more 
than maintain the status quo. 

Federal funds offer the only 
hope for real improvement. The 
NEA supported, in the 85th Con- 
gress, the Murray-Metcalf bill, 
which called for $4.5 billion in 
federal support for public schools, 
without federal control, by 1961- 
62. Similar bills will have top 
priority in 1959. Public opinion 
and legislative attitudes have 
shown a new and favorable turn 
toward such measures. 

States and local communities 
will decide how much of the fed- 
eral funds to devote to teachers’ 
salaries. By using about two-thirds 
of the proposed $4.5 billion for 
that purpose, salaries could rise in 
four years to about 85% of the 
prospective professional average 
income of four years hence. If the 
pupil-teacher ratio were to be re- 
duced, the salary increase would be 
less but still substantial. This is 
the money that will make the dif- 
ference between stagnation and 
progress for public education. 

An aroused nation is sensing the 
strategic importance of education 
not only for progress but also for 
survival. The call is for both more 
education and better education, 
and neither is possible without 
more and better-prepared teach- 
ers. They can be found when the 
nation, for the benefit of its chil- 
dren, is willing to invest on their 
behalf the cost of providing pro- 
fessional teachers. #+ # 
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ABOUT “PALACES” 


“AST year, over one-fourth of the 

dollar value of school-bond 

d proposals was turned down at 
the polls. 

There are many reasons for this 
unfortunate situation, but no doubt 
one of them is the peddling of the 
“palace” myth by a few national 
magazines. The “palace” jesters, 
through selection of examples from 
exceptionally wealthy school dis- 
tricts, through misrepresentation 
and partial presentation of facts, 
and through references based on 
superficial observations, have no 
doubt convinced some voters that 
schools are on the brink of such 
luxuries as Turkish baths and 
movie theaters for off-duty teachers. 

Actually, in most communities, 
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Americans get more for their 
school-building dollar than for al- 
most any other construction dollar. 


Wun many more bond elections 
now in the offing, it is important 
to look again at the facts—particu- 
larly since some the “low taxes 
regardless” groups are renewing 
the cry that modern school con- 
struction is extravagant. 

Estimates indicate that during 
the past 20 years the average cost 
of construction has increased as 
follows: 

e school building, 150% 

e all buildings, 210% 

e general construction, 275% 

¢ medium-priced brick residen- 
ces, 225% 


e medium-priced frame residen- 
ces, 228% 

. highway construction, 200%. 

Increases in these examples of 
construction are not surprising, as 
the cost of nearly everything that 
goes into construction has greatly 
increased. 


How do we account for the 
economy in school construction? 
Much of it can be attributed to 
careful planning. School-board 
members, administrators, teachers, 
architects, and lay citizens—know- 
ing that present and future school- 
building needs are staggering—have 
approached school-building plan- 
ning by taking a good look at the 
kind of space and equipment teach- 
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ers and pupils need and can use to 
best advantage in teaching and 
learning. They have designed build- 
ings that will meet these essentials 
at minimum cost. For example: 

¢ Gables, cupolas, parapets, dec- 
orative columns, and gingerbread 
in general have been eliminated. 
The long, straight lines that char- 
acterize the new school plants in 
crossroads neighborhoods, towns, 
and cities illustrate this stream- 
lined, simplified school-building de- 
sign. 

e Expensive decorative materials 
have been replaced by attractive 
functional materials. Colorful tiles 
laid on concrete have replaced 
more expensive types of floors. 
Painted masonry classroom walls 
have replaced the more expensive 
plaster walls. Finished roof decks 
have been used in many cases to 
avoid costly ceilings. 

e Classroom heights have been 
dropped from the traditional 12 
feet to 9 or 10 feet, or in some 
instances even lower. The amount 
of corridor space has been reduced. 

e Buildings have been made 
more usable by the inclusion of 
folding or movable partitions that 
permit rooms to be used for a vari- 
ety of purposes. 

e Wherever possible, plans have 
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provided for the use of standard or 
stock materials. 

Not only has this careful plan- 
ning resulted in keeping school- 
building costs low, as compared 
with other construction costs, but 
it has added substantially to the 
quality of school plants. Classrooms 
are more attractive, better lighted, 
and better adapted to teaching and 
learning than ever before. 


Tue real danger we face in hun- 
dreds of communities as the fall 
school-bond elections approach is 
not that we will build “palaces” 
but that we may not build at all, 
or that we will build too cheaply. 

False economies forced upon 
some school systems in recent years 
have saddled these systems with 
future high maintenance and repair 
costs which may place downward 
pressures on teachers’ salaries and 
other operating costs in years to 
come. Several sad illustrations of 
the results of “penny wise, pound 
foolish” approaches to school con- 
struction are pointed out in the 
October issues of Coronet and Par- 
ents’ Magazine. 

Each of us should make sure that 
the citizens in his community un- 
derstand the facts and vote intelli- 


gently. + # 


To HELP you scotch those grim fairy tales 
about schoolhouse construction, two NEA de- 
partments have teamed up on a unique 
packet called “Bargains, Basements, and 
Schoolhouses,” which you may order from 
the producers: the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA), or the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association 
(NSPRA), 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Packet price is 50¢; three for $1.25. The 
packet contains reprints of the following 
articles (also available separately in quantity 
as indicated below): 


® “Bargain-Basement Education Is No Bar- 
gain,” reprinted from Coronet, Oct. 1958. 
Order from Coronet Reprints, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. The magazine is making 
reprints available as a public service at the 
following special prices, postpaid to one 
address: 10 for 30¢; 50 for $1.25; 100 for 
$2.25; 500 for $10; 1000 for $17. 


®@ “Cheap Schools Cost the Most,” reprinted 
from Parents’ Magazine, Oct. 1958. Order 
from NSPRA or AASA. 20 reprints for $1. 


@ “Report from the Grass-Roots,” reprinted 
from the Saturday Review, Sept. 13, 1958. 
Order from NSPRA or AASA. 20 reprints for 
$1. 


@ “The Frightening Challenge of Russia’s 
Schools,” reprinted from Look, Oct. 14, 1958. 
Order from NSPRA or AASA. 20 reprints for 
$1. 


@ “Those Fairy Tales About ‘Palaces,’ ” 
reprinted from NEA Journal, Oct. 1958. Order 
from NSPRA or AASA. 40 reprints for $1. 
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JA) spre revolution-.  inventions—things are 


: oll 
‘ vay 8 4 happening fast these days. Life (and you) will 
\ ( ( : 4 be much more interesting if you keep up to 
date on current events. It takes effort, but you'll he 


glad you made the effort. Here’s how you can begin: 


Read newspapers and books. Take a closer look at 


TT some of the magazines in the library and at home. 

If your class uses a current-events newspaper espe- 

| p cially planned for schools, be sure you make full 
~ use of it. 

Listen to the radio, to your teacher, to class discus- 

sions, and to conversations at home. Since many 

good daily news programs are broadcast before 


t 
i school or after, you can listen regularly. 
Look at pictures, television, and newsreels. Hun- 
dreds of photographers and cameramen all over 


the world work for you every day. 


Think about the things you read about, listen to, 


and look at, and talk them over with your friends 
1¢e and family. These things may make a big difference 


in your life now or later on. 


T Here is a word game based on the 
AY r) kind of information an up-to-date per- 
( son ought to have in 1958. The class 


might enjoy working it out as a group, 
with your teacher’s assistance. Remem- 
ber, this is a game and not a test. The 
questions will give you an idea of the 
kind of information you'‘ll want to be 
watching out for. 


To play the game: In the blanks fol- 
lowing the words, “Keep Up with the 
World,” write the answers to the 18 
questions. The letters of the words in 
the slogan furnish the first letter of 
each answer. For example, the answer 
to the first question begins with K 
and has 10 letters. The answer to the 
second question begins with E and has 
five letters, and so on. 

When you've worked out this game, 
try to make up another game based 
on current happenings. 


TO THE TEACHER 

This centerspread is designed to interest 
elementary pupils in current events and to 
call their attention to various means of keep- 
ing up to date. 

It is hoped that the word game will stimu- 
late discussion and make pupils aware of 
many areas of current events. Answers are 
given on page 520. 

“Keep Up with the World” was prepared 
by Mildred Heinzen of the Journal staff 
and was pretested by Clara Mikels’ fifth- and 
sixth-grade summer-session class, School 84, 


Indianapolis. 


Reprints, 35 for $1. No orders accepted 
for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





What do you need to know in order to understand 
what's going on in the world? 


@ You need to know the names and locations of coun- 
tries, continents, oceans, and important rivers and 
mountains. You need to have an idea of such things 
as climate, languages spoken, and population in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Learn to use a world atlas. 
Perhaps you can post a world map on your bedroom 
wall. 

@ You need to know the forms of government in other 
countries. For example, can you name several coun- 
tries besides the United States that have democratic 
forms of government? Can you name a monarchy 
and a dictatorship? Do you know what France, Eng- 
land, and Russia call their legislative bodies that are 
similar to our Congress? 

@ You need to know something about the people 
whose names are in the news and to learn to recognize 
their pictures. A good way to do this is to start a class 
bulletin board for pictures of “newsmakers.” A com- 
mittee can keep the bulletin board well filled with 


pictures and can tell the class something about each 
person whose picture they post. 

® You need to be aware of the important things that 
are happening in laboratories, artists’ studios, hospi- 
tals, classrooms, and many other places. Are you up 
to date enough today to name a play now on Broad- 
way or in your own city? Who conducts the sym- 
phony orchestra nearest you? How many famous 
writers or scientists can you name? News magazines 
regularly include information about all of these 
fields. The more of them you're interested in, the 
more you ll enjoy life. 

@ You need to know where to look for background 
information. You'll find all kinds of interesting facts 
about population, climate, and important people in 
the World Almanac, and of course you'll want to use 
an atlas. Who's Who in America, which you will find 
in any public library, has information about impor- 
tant living men and women. Your teacher and your 
librarian will introduce you to many more reference 
books. There’s a whole world of interesting things 
just waiting to be discovered by you. 


. Who is premier of the USSR and first secretary of the Russian 
Communist Party? 


. In February 1958 two countries joined together to form a new 
nation, the United Arab Republic. One of the countries was Syria; 
what was the other? 


. In October 1957 the USSR launched the first successful artificial 
(2 words). 


. There is a great deal of concern these days because the (1 word) 
of the world seems to be increasing more rapidly than the 
food supply. 


. What is the name of the specialized agency of the United Nations 
which works fo promote co-operation among nations through 
education, science, and culture? 


. Dr. Jonas Salk developed a vaccine which is helping to prevent 
(1 word). 


. Who is Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court? 


. Scientists of many nations have been co-operating in an inten- 
sive study of the earth, the oceans, the atmosphere, and the sun, 
during the (3 words). 


. Who is president of Yugoslavia? 


. “First Lady of the Theatre” is the description sometimes given 
to this famous American actress who has appeared on stage, 
screen, and television. 


. Who is the U.S. ambassador to Russia? 
. Who is secretary-general of the United Nations? 
. Winston Churchill is a famous statesman-author of (1 word). 


. This famous streef gives its name to the financial district of 
New York City and is used as a general term for American 
business and money interests. The whole world is affected by 
what goes on here. (2 words). 


. The capital city of the largest country on the North American 
continent is (1 word). 


. Which American President's wife was United States delegate to 
the Ugited Nations at one time? 


. In July 1958, U. S. forces were sent to (1 word) in response 
to a request from that country’s president. 


. Who is Secretary of State of the United States? 





of a Soviet earth satellite 

created a state of public un- 
easiness, amounting almost to panic 
in some circumstances, regarding 
the adequacy of our schools. Oddly 
enough, the launching of several 
United States satellites shortly 
thereafter did not notably reduce 
public apprehension. 

Of course, for a long time the 
nation’s educators had been saying 
as loudly as they could that all was 
not well with our schools and that 
they needed a great deal more pub- 
lic interest and support. But our 
warnings had failed to arouse pub- 
lic concern even remotely compara- 
ble to the furor created by the new 
Red star. 

The reaction to all this among 
educators has varied. Some of us, 
with a regrettable lack of tact—I 
trust a pardonable lack of tact— 
have been saying, “We told you 
so.” Others, more wise in the mer- 
curial fluctuations of American 
public opinion, have been saying, 
“It’s too good to last.” And still 
others, alarmed by the sudden out- 
pouring of panaceas and nostrums 
for all our educational ills, have 
cried, “Don’t rock the boat.” 


J usT a year ago the launching 


Bur I think the general profes- 
sional reaction has been one of 
mixed gratitude and_ skepticism. 
Gratitude because this current pub- 
lic concern offers us the greatest op- 
portunity in this generation for ed- 
ucational leadership, perhaps the 
greatest opportunity in this cen- 
tury. And we have felt that we 
should welcome this great upsurge 
of public concern, refrain from 
making tart comments about how 
late it comes to school, give it the 
facts on which to base sound deci- 
sions, minimize its excesses if we 
can, and, above all, try to trans- 
late public interest into construc- 
tive public action. 

So much for the gratitude. But 
at this point comes in the skepti- 
cism, for the fact is that this public 
interest and concern is not enough. 

Fine words butter no parsnips, 
nor do they increase the proportion 
of the gross national product that 
is devoted to education, nor do they 
consolidate small schools that need 
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to be consolidated, nor do they get 
a half million or more children out 
of half-day sessions, nor do they 
do any of the scores of other things 
that are desperately needed in or- 
der to make a better educational 
opportunity available to millions 
of children who are not now being 
taught as well as we know how to 
teach them. 

Big taxpayers talk big about the 
need to improve the schools, but I 
notice that many local school-bond 
and school-levy proposals are being 
defeated at the polls. 

Most of the state legislatures will 
have their first chance to do some- 
thing about the school crisis when 
they meet early next year. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the elo- 
quent oration on the vital necessity 
for better schools will be supported 
by the quiet affirmative vote on 
appropriations and other school 
improvement measures. 

In Washington, the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and 
other measures probably inaugu- 
rate a new era of shared federal re- 
sponsibility for education. How- 
ever, the legislation which would 
have provided significant federal 
support for school construction and 
for teachers’ salaries died in com- 
mittee. 


Turse are some of the reasons 
why educators are mixing gratitude 
with skepticism these days. Both re- 
actions are natural enough; neither 


ut m O 


of them is adequate. What we need 
in addition is determination. Will 
the teaching profession be able to 
seize this once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity? That remains to be seen. If 
we fail, I hope we shall not blame 
anyone else. And here is the point 
of the title chosen for these re- 
marks. 

In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
there is a famous colloquy between 
Brutus and Cassius. As they discuss - 
the sad state of affairs in Rome, 
Cassius says in effect that the men- 
ace of dictatorship bestrides the 
narrow world like a colossus but 
that resolute action is still open be- 
fore them. “The fault,” he says, 
“dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves.” 

So it is with the profession of ed- 
ucation today. Our crisis is com- 
posed equally of danger and of op- 
portunity. With resolution we can 
avert the former and seize the lat- 
ter. To do this, we must learn bet- 
ter to do three things: First, we 
must learn how to deal with our 
colleagues; second, we must learn 
how to deal with our critics; and 
third, we must learn how to deal 
with our friends. 


To DEAL with our colleagues in 
education, we must organize our- 
selves more fully and more efficient- 
ly. Many years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, that astute French ob- 
server of American life, noted the 
unique power of American volun- 
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tary organizations. Those prob- 
lems, he said, which the English 
would endeavor to solve by means 
of a royal commission or the French 
might attack by enacting laws and 
regulations, the Americans would 
meet by forming an association. 

Today, even more than in that 
earlier epoch of which de Tocque- 
ville wrote, individual citizens join 
with others of like mind and kin- 
dred interests. Lacking such an or- 
ganization, the individual’s efforts 
have little chance to influence the 
course of great events. 

The teaching profession has not 
done as well as others in this re- 
spect, and the extent of our fault 
and failure is properly attributed 
not to our unlucky stars, but to 
ourselves. The National Education 
Association is by far the most im- 
portant and powerful organization 
for the profession. Indeed, it is the 
largest professional organization in 
the world and by a substantial mar- 
gin. Yet, after a century of growth 
and service, its members constitute 
only 45% of the teaching corps of 
the nation. At this rate, we will be 
well into the twenty-first century of 
the Christian Era before education 
achieves that degree of unity which 
has long marked the professions of 
law and medicine. 

We must learn, I think, to rise 
above the minor and almost irrele- 
vant divisions in the profession. It 
is fortunate indeed that the sharp 
divisions between elementary teach- 
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ers and secondary teachers, which 
have long weakened education in 
nearly all of Europe, have been 
largely avoided in the United 
States. But the supposed conflict of 
interests between educational ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers 
still is a menace to professional 
unity. 

We divide while others conquer. 
Perhaps worst of all is the chasm 
between the college teacher and the 
rest of the profession. This is, in my 
opinion, the deepest, the most dan- 
gerous, and the most unnecessary 
of all the divisions in the ranks of 
teaching. Once we bridge that gap, 
once we persuade college teachers 
and teachers in the lower schools 
that they are engaged in a com- 
mon calling, a common cause, and 
sharing a joint responsibility, we 
shall immensely strengthen not on- 
ly our professional organizations, 
but also the quality of our educa- 
tional service. Until we do that, for 
we alone can do it, the fault lies not 
in our stars but in ourselves. 


I wouLp like to mention one 
other respect in which our dealings 
with our colleagues ought to be im- 
proved. We in education must 
make a great decision. We must de- 
cide whether our calling is a pub- 
lic-service profession or a trade. 

There is a tiny minority of the 
profession which has affiliated itself 
with the organized labor move- 
ment. It is small in numbers, but 
it is for the most part a dedicated 
group which appears to believe 
that the future of education is in 
its hands. If this group is correct, 
if American teachers are to be- 
come an integral part of organized 
labor, then the American system of 
public education as we have known 
it will undergo changes that will 
make it all but unrecognizable. 

All school and college people 
need to think about this question, 
and they need to think straight and 
hard and clear. It seems to me that 
much of the current discussion 
misses the main point. 

For example, a great deal is 
made about the legal rights of 
teachers to form unions. As far as I 
know, this right is not seriously 


questioned. The question is not 
whether a teacher may join a union 
without running afoul of the law. 
The real issue is whether a group 
afhliation of all, or nearly all, 
teachers with organized labor is 
wise in terms of the national inter- 
est, of the purposes of American 
education, and the well-being of 
the profession itself. 

Again, it is said that organized 
labor has been a stanch supporter 
of public schools in the past, and 
the inference is left that it would 
be only sporting of teachers to re- 
ciprocate by affiliating. It is cer- 
tainly true, with very few excep- 
tions, that organized labor has giv- 
en excellent support to the devel- 
opment of public education. This 
remains true today in Washington. 
No doubt it is so in many commu- 
nities. But it does not seem to me to 
be a sound conclusion that organ- 
ized labor should control the teach- 
ing profession of this country as a 
prize for acting in its own ultimate 
self-interest. 

We are not called on, as individ- 
ual teachers, to choose between 
two slightly different kinds of or- 
ganization. The issue is far more 
deeply rooted than that. 

To arrive at a sound decision, I 
suggest that we must look at 
the tasks of the teacher in Ameri- 
can society. The teaching personnel 
serves all the children of all the 
people of the whole society. The 
advocates of teacher unions have 
formed an integral group alliance 
with one segment of the popula- 
tion, and with a segment, more- 
over, which has clearly defined pol- 
icies on highly controversial social 
and political issues and which typ- 
ically and legitimately advances 
these policies by means of definite 
political and partisan alliances and 
commitments. 

It is such an alliance that we are 
discussing, and we must decide 
whether it is compatible with the 
function of the teacher and of the 
public school in American society. 

It seems to me that this exclusive 
alliance with a single segment of 
the population is not only undesir- 
able but also quite unnecessary, be- 
cause the teaching profession is 
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numerous enough, and, properly 
organized, it is strong enough to 
maintain its complete professional 
independence. It can stand on its 
own feet. It can thus best work with 
labor, with business, with agricul- 
ture, with all other groups in our 
diverse society in order to advance 
its legitimate purposes. 


So MUCH for some of the current 
points with regard to working with 
our colleagues. How to deal with 
our critics is the second task. I sug- 
gest that our first lesson here might 
well be a sense of proportion. An 
institution that deals with over 
30 million young people, plus their 
parents, plus their grandparents, is 
bound to be criticized. Only a little 
historical research is needed to 
show that the fiery denunciations 
of modern education, embellished, 
of course, with fond and foggy 
memories of how good schools were 
when we were young, is a continu- 
ing American pastime. 

Editorials on the evils of the pre- 
vailing soft pedagogy, written at the 
turn of this century, could be 
reprinted in today’s newspapers. 
The victims of the “terrible” 
education of 1900 are now grown- 
ups who direct American affairs in 
1958. The dire predictions of 1900 
could be reprinted in 1958 without 
changing a comma. Indeed, I some- 
times suspect that most of them 
have been. 

By the way, I think that we in 
the teaching profession often aid 
and abet critics by our incorrigible 
habit of telling our troubles to each 
other in public. On the whole and 
in the long run, I suppose this hab- 
it is better, much better, than a pol- 
icy of cover-up about our own 
shortcomings. In any case, I have 
no illusions about the possibility of 
changing this custom of profession- 
al self-flagellation in which we are 
all so adept. 

Some of the criticisms that we re- 
ceive are so extreme, so vitupera- 
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tive, so malicious that one scarcely 
knows what reasonable response 
can be made. These attacks are 
often loud in volume in proportion 
to the inner insecurity of those who 
utter them. We may comfort our- 
selves in some of these respects by 
recalling the saying that a popgun 
is still only a popgun, though its 
owner believes the noise to be the 
crack of doom. 


We stoutp not view every pub- 
lic criticism of the schools with 
alarm or with purely defensive ac- 
tion. Not all our critics are our 
enemies. When so many false and 
foolish things are being said about 
education, it is no doubt natural 
for educators to view every inquiry 
as an onset. Natural, yes, but a ba- 
sic blunder in policy if we yield to 
it. 

It was Burke who said, “He that 
wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper.” Some ad- 
verse comments about our schools 
are justified. In such cases the ap- 
propriate reaction is not fear or an- 
ger, but, rather, prompt remedial 
action. 

While much current criticism is 
ill founded and some of it false, we 
must not behave as though all crit- 
icism fell into these categories. For 
if reasonable public expectations 
for the educational service are con- 
sistently brushed aside by the pro- 
fession, the unfortunate results will 
be not in our stars but in ourselves. 
The best way to change many of 
our critics into our friends is to ask 
them what they think should be 
done to improve the situation. 


Criticisms constructively and 


honestly offered should be dis- 
cussed with candor and respect, us- 
ing every form and medium of com- 
munication available to the profes- 
sion, both individually and collec- 
tively. 

Let me give a few illustrations: 

One of the most common criti- 
cisms nowadays is that our schools 
are improperly dominated by pro- 
fessional educators. One is tempted, 
of course, to ask what is so very bad 
about educators’ having opinions 
about education. One is tempted to 


ask whether we criticize hospitals 
because there are so many influen- 
tial physicians around them. 

But, in fact, education is the only 
important profession in which the 
lay people so freely tell the prac- 
titioners what to do. Legislatures, 
and public bodies created by legis- 
latures, determine the patterns for 
the preparation of teachers. Local 
boards of citizens employ and dis- 
miss teachers in their several com- 
munities. The organized teaching 
profession has said again and again 
that it approves this arrangement. 
We feel as a profession that we 
have a right and a duty to propose 
educational policy, but we admit 
that the public represented on local 
school boards and in state legisla- 
tures has the right to dispose of 
policy that we propose. 

Thus, with strong professional 
approval, our public-school policy 
in the United States is made by 
49,000 local school boards, in near- 
ly all cases elected by their fellow 
citizens. 

Even the requirements for certif- 
icating or licensing of teachers are 
not determined by the teachers 
themselves. In this respect, educa- 
tion shows the greatest difference 
from the law, medicine, nursing, 
pharmacy, and dentistry. In most 
of the states, the boards which li- 
cense the professions I have just 
mentioned are composed largely of 
practitioners. In education, such 
an influence is rare. 

It is the teaching profession 
which helps to keep the PTA going. 
It is the teaching profession which 
tries to get the parents to come in- 
to school in American Education 
Week. It is the teaching profession 
which continually seeks the advice 
and counsel of the public. It was 
the teaching profession which sup- 
ported the idea that the White 
House Conference on Education 
should be composed of two lay cit- 
izens for every educator. 

There may be exceptions to this 
general pattern, but as a group, our 
profession has not sought to dom- 
inate the enterprise it serves, or to 
exclude the public from full partic- 
ipation. We should never assume 
a position, in my opinion, in which 
this charge can be legitimately lev- 
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eled against us. I do not believe we 
are in such a position. 


A seconp common criticism is 
that some mysterious entity called 
progressive education is ruining our 
children and tossing them out of 
the schools without the ability to 
read, write, or cipher. 

As with almost any other sweep- 
ing generalization, it is possible to 
find individual instances which ap- 
pear to give it credibility. It can be 
shown, however, that a larger per- 
cent of our young people than ever 
before is completing school to grad- 
uation. Grade for grade, young peo- 
ple can spell as well, read as rapid- 
ly and more comprehensively and 
comprehendingly, and compute as 
accurately as their predecessors did 
a quarter century ago. 

But my point here is that we 
shall be in a far stronger position 
to defend the best features of mod- 
ern practice in education if we do 
not encumber ourselves also with 
the responsibility of proving that 
progressive education has never 
anywhere or under any circum- 
stances been carried to an excess. 

We have abundant evidence 
from the Eight Year Study and oth- 
er sources, regarding the outcome 
of modern types of education, par- 
ticularly at the secondary-school 
level. In this investigation, 179 col- 
leges and universities waived their 
customary entrance requirements 
for the graduates of 30 progressive 
and experimental high schools. The 
work of these graduates in college 
was compared to that of other stu- 
dents similar in intelligence, back- 
ground, and other respects—except 
in their high-school education. 

By comparing carefully matched 
pairs of these students, it was found 
that the graduates of the 30 pro- 
gressive schools received a slightly 
higher average college grade, did 
better work in all college subjects 
except one (foreign language), 
earned more academic honors, had 
more definite vocational aims, 
knew and cared more about na- 
tional and international events, 
and, perhaps most important, were 
judged by college faculties to pos- 
sess greater clarity of thought, 
higher intellectual curiosity, and 
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greater resourcefulness in meeting 
new situations. 

This is the kind of evidence we 
can use and should use. We need 
not encumber ourselves with the 
impossible task of explaining away 
every marginal excess of a good 
idea. If we let the critics move 
American education back to long- 
discredited theories, if we fail to 
present the evidence which power- 
fully supports the modern approach 
to learning, if we try to defend the 
indefensible, then the fault will 
lie not in our stars but in ourselves. 


One more example. We are giv- 
ing a great deal of attention today 
to science and mathematics. We 
are being told that they are neg- 
lected in our secondary schools. 
Let me say again, as I did with 
each of the other two examples, 
that we must distinguish between 
the easy generalization and the 
particular instance. Both need to 
be discussed, but the appropriate 
terms of discussion differ. 

There are. undoubtedly some 
youths in some secondary schools 
who should be urged to study more 
science and more mathematics. 
They should be counseled to do so 
by their teachers—and, by the way, 
why not also by their parents? 
There are some secondary schools 
that do not offer enough science 
and mathematics, though most of 
these are very small schools which 
the educators have been urging for 
a half century to consolidate. 

We can be glad, of course, that 
the enrollments in science and 
mathematics are greatly increased 
since, say, the turn of the century. 
One hundred thousand students 
were taking high-school physics in 
1900; 300,000 were taking the sub- 
ject in 1950. In chemistry the in- 
crease was ten-fold; in geometry 
four-fold. 


Ix OTTAWA last March, I was 
asked to speak to the Canadian 
Conference on Education, the first 
of its kind ever held by our neigh- 
bor to the north. My assigned sub- 
ject was the basic purposes of edu- 
cation in our country. This task was 
made all the more formidable by 
the fact that a Soviet educator was 


invited to perform the same func- 
tion for the schools of his country. 

It seemed to me that my Soviet 
companion on this program, while 
I am sure he was just as eager 
to present a good report for his 
country as I was for mine, used 
the word science and the word edu- 
cation almost interchangeably. 

He would make a brief, polite 
verbal bow in the direction of the 
arts, philosophy, and humanities. 
Then he would turn to make his 
deep reverence before the high altar 
of science and technology. 

I did not imitate him in this 
respect when it came my turn to 
speak, because I don’t believe that 
science is the dominant or sole fea- 
ture of American education, nor 
do I think it should be. And I am 
glad to note that, whatever the 
politicians or the publicists may 
say, the great American scientists, 
as I have known them, are not ask- 
ing for a science-dominated cur- 
riculum for everyone. 

The United States of America is 
not the USSR. Our country has 
established an educational balance 
among the humanities, the arts, 
health, vocational training, social 
studies, and the sciences. If we 
overdefend the status quo, and 
thus permit that balance to be de- 
stroyed, the fault will lie not in our 
stars, but in ourselves. 


Fatty, I wish to speak about 
our third great task, how to deal 
with our friends. Our colleagues 
number a little over a million. Our 
hostile critics are very few, no mat- 
ter how loud and annoying they 
may seem. Our friends, actual and 
potential, far outnumber both of 
the other groups combined. I sug- 
gest the best way to win and main- 
tain friends for the schools is to 
invite our friends to join in put- 
ting into effect a far better educa- 
tional program than we now have. 

I wish the profession in every 
community, in every state, and 
across the nation could develop a 
program which would be reason- 
ably short, reasonably specific, and 
wherever possible accompanied by 
some target dates fixed for achieve- 
ment of the various improvements. 
Of course, the list would need to 
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differ a great deal from one locality 
to another, but I will suggest, as a 
first approximation to some of 
these goals, a short list for the na- 
tion as a whole, to illustrate what 
I mean. 

For America as a whole, the First 
goal in the Space Age is enough 
space for every child to go to school 
for a full school day in a safe, un- 
crowded classroom. This is so ele- 
mentary a proposition that one 
hardly feels it necessary to state it, 
let alone to debate it. Yet we do 
not have such facilities. 

I hope it will not seem partisan 
if I say that I have the opinion 
that most American communities 
would rather have a new school 
than a new post office. I will also 
venture the opinion that very few 
Americans want double-lane high- 
ways if the price is double-session 
schools. 

THE SECOND goal is more co- 
operation from the homes. Most 
American children are under the 
direct control of the schools for less 
than 10,000 hours in their entire 
school career. And of course the 
first six years before entry into 
school are highly important. Too 
much of the work of our schools 
today must be repairing the dif- 
ficulties of earlier years and com- 
pensating for the neglect or care- 
lessness of the home and the com- 
munity. 

We need the co-operation of the 
home to reduce educational dam- 
age done outside the school build- 
ing. It is difficult, in fact it is often 
impossible, to teach decent man- 
ners, decent speech, health habits, 
good taste in reading, respect for 
law, if the opposite goals are 
taught by the examples of improvi- 
dent or careless homes and neglect- 
ful communities. 

I believe the teaching profession 
should say this firmly as often as 
is necessary, and should back up 
its words with appropriate action. 
We should insist that homes and 
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communities fulfill their inescap- 
able responsibilities. We should 
(and this is very important) be 
eager and willing to reciprocate 
and to do our share. We should 
thus strive to turn public interest 
into public support, and public 
support into understanding, and 
public understanding into public 
co-operation. 


Tuirp, we should hold fast to 
the ideal that American schools 
serve all the children and youth. 
Of course we should continue to 
welcome the long-established pub- 
lic interest in the retarded and the 
handicapped. We should welcome 
with equal enthusiasm the newly 
aroused public interest in the aca- 
demically talented and otherwise 
gifted. At the same time, we should 
never be deflected from the great 
American goal of a sound educa- 
tion for each and every child who 
is entitled to inherit the great 
privileges and the great responsi- 
bilities of adult citizenship in this 
nation. 


FourTH, we should get on with 
the job of school-district reorgani- 
zation. We have been working 
away at this now for a half cen- 
tury and more. By appropriate 
state legislation and local action, 
the job could be finished in the 
next two years at the most. 


FirrH, we should elevate the 
standards for admission to the 
teaching profession. Four years of 
college should be made a universal 
requirement throughout this coun- 
try. No substandard or emergency 
credential, under any pretext what- 
ever, should be issued after 1960 at 
the latest. 

A fifth year of preparation 
should be added at once in those 
states that have already attained 
the four-year minimum. These four 
or five years of college should con- 
sist of vigorous and demanding 
studies in general education, in the 
subject of specialization, and in the 
professional education courses. All 
the evidence available suggests that 
such a program, and not the self- 
defeating debasement of standards, 
is the way to create an adequate 
supply of new teachers. 


SixTH, we should put into effect 


what we know about individual 
differences in learning. We require 
a series of measures in this area. 
One of these is the establishment 
of standards for the pupil-staff ra- 
tio. We should set up smaller 
classes in many situations, not that 
teachers may lead an easy life, but 
rather that teachers may be enabled 
to work harder at their basic task 
of helping individual learners. 

We should establish and _ staff 
whatever special services are rea- 
sonably required to meet the needs 
of children who deviate markedly 
from the average. To the same end, 
we should strengthen the guidance 
and counseling programs. We 
should—and here I repeat, for I 
think it important—we should in- 
sist on informed parental participa- 
tion in student decisions which in- 
volve their future education and 
vocational careers. 


As a spur to effort in this re- 
spect, we might find it a good idea 
to publish in each state a list of 
those school districts within the 
state which meet or exceed or fall 
short of reasonable minimums in 
their staffing ratio. 


SEVENTH, of course, we should 
give the teachers the tools they need 
for high-quality service. Anyone 
who has observed the educational 
installations in the armed forces or 
in industrial training programs 
will know what I mean. By con- 
trast with such operations, many 
public schools have a chronic short- 
age arising from a penurious out- 
lay for necessary or useful sup- 
plies and equipment. The costs are 
minor, once we accept the simple 
proposition that a good teacher 
should have good tools ready at 
hand and in sufficient quantity. 


EIGHTH, we must rid ourselves of 
the defeatist notion that this coun- 
try cannot afford the kind of edu- 
cation necessary to insure its own 
security, freedom, and economic 
well-being. When a man says he 
wants good schools but that he 
doesn’t know where the money is 
coming from, my conclusion is 
that he is either insincere or ill 
informed. 

No one, surely, will disagree that 
the resources of our rich nation are 
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adequate to do whatever we need 
to do in the support of education 
for our youth. The problem is not 
poverty. The problem is a failure 
to direct a proper share of the gross 
national product into a basic and 
essential public service. 

The profession, of course, gen- 
erally believes that funds on the 
scale required can be obtained only 
by use of the federal taxing power. 
A few other people have a different 
opinion. The important point is 
to secure the resources. Generally, 
there is a good deal of evidence in 
public-opinion polls and elsewhere 
that the American people have 
reached the same conclusion as the 
profession. 

I think we might with good con- 
fidence set 1961 as the very latest 
date for the assumption by the 
United States government of a sub- 
stantial share of the cost of educa- 


tion. With vigorous political lead- 
ership and united professional sup- 
port, the goal may be reached well 
before that date. 

THe last item in my list of educa- 
tional priorities is one that I can- 
not express in numerical terms, 
nor can I set a fixed date for its 
achievement, since it is a never-end- 
ing process. I refer to a stubborn 
striving for excellence in the edu- 
cational service; a willingness to 
examine our results with complete 
candor; a freedom from compla- 
cency, whether with the new or 
with the old; a restless search for 
improvement. 

For more than a century, our 
country has been concerned that 
every child get into school. Now 
we must ask how much each child 
gets out of school. The front line of 
our advance is being shifted from 
the battle of quantity, which has 


The Outward Look and the Inward Look 


One can look at teaching in many 


ways. Here I speak about two of 
those ways. One can concentrate 
on taking an outward look at teach- 
ing, or one can emphasize taking 
an inward look. It really matters 
which emphasis you choose. 

Two teachers recently pointed up 
to me the difference between the 
two viewpoints. The teacher with 
the outward look was wondering 
whether to leave teaching. 

“The children are getting worse 
every year,” she said. “The parents 
don’t care. There’s no appreciation 
and less money. There must be an 
easier way to make a living.” 

The teacher with the inward 
look had returned to teaching after 
raising her family. Her husband 
had died, and it was necessary for 
her to return to work. 

“I’m having a wonderful time,” 
she said. “I love the youngsters, 
and they seem to love me. It’s a 
great life, teaching.” 

Here was a teacher who looked 
within herself and found deep and 
rewarding satisfaction in her work. 

In spite of our disgruntled teach- 
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er, there is good news to report 
these days when you take the out- 
ward look at teaching. Salaries and 
status of teachers are improving. 

But if one chooses teaching for 
these reasons alone, there is dis- 
illusionment ahead. Society expects 
too much; the teacher gives too 
much to be sustained in a teaching 
career merely by such outward re- 
wards. Clearly, teaching calls for 
the kind of inner strength which 
sustains a person through tough 
times and makes him the richer. 

All of us know teachers who are 
great because they are great on the 
inside. What special something do 
they possess? 

First, I think they know that 
teaching possesses a dignity which 
makes them proud to be teachers. 
They know that if society is fine 
and good, it is because fineness and 
goodness are nourished by its 
teachers. 

Second, great teachers give a lot 
to their students and in turn are 
made rich by the students they love. 
They don’t get discouraged when 
students disappoint them. They see 


been almost won, to the battle of 
quality which lies just ahead, 


Because of the events of the past 
year and many other concomitant 
factors, the American people are 
ready to move forward in educa- 
tion. Is the profession ready? We 
shall be far wiser as a profession to 
offer a challenging program for 
the schools that ought to be than 
to consume all our engergies in 
defending education as it is. 

As the members of our profes- 
sion learn to deal more effectively 
with our colleagues, with our 
critics, and with our friends, we 
shall lead the American system of 
education, which has already served 
us well, to new heights of effective- 
ness. We shall discover, I trust, that 
the basis for this achievement is 
not in chance but in choice—not 
in our stars, but in ourselves. + 


in each child what he can be, rather 
than what he is. 

Third, throughout life, great 
teachers replenish their inner re- 
sources. They keep the horizons of 
the mind pushed back. They study, 
read, and talk. Last year’s lesson 
plans look stale because they have 
grown beyond them. 

How does one develop resources 
equal to great teaching? I’m not 
sure I know the answer. But one 
may begin by actually doing those 
things which teaching demands: 
working with all kinds of people, 
getting to understand them. 

It probably involves getting away 
from people, too. Somehow great 
teachers find the time and place to 
be alone, to take stock of them- 
selves, to think things through. 

It involves being human. The 
great teachers are without pretense 
or show. They have learned to be 
natural with their students. 

However it is attained, I would 
list inward greatness as the first 
priority in the profession today. 
Ultimately, we shall be known for 
what we do and what we are. 

—COLE S. BREMBECK, head, De- 
partment of Foundations of Edu- 
cation, College of Education, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing. 
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@ Every NEA European tour includes glimpses of this bridge 
that takes its name from a famous tower nearby. Can you name 
the city where Dick Whittington expected to see streets paved 
with gold? 


b Can you guess the country of this outdoor bazaar? In 1959, 
three NEA tours will visit this country, where a famous queen 
once charmed a Roman general. 


Cc Zalophus californianus, in the natural state, may be viewed 
while you’re on an NEA tour that includes several of Amer- 
ica’s splendid national parks and monuments. From the dining 
room of a famous restaurant in a world-famous city, you may see 
the sea lions frolicking. Can you name the city? 


d From your cruise ship while on a popular NEA tour, you 
may view the homeland of the Haida Indian tribe, builders of 
admirably seaworthy boats. These Indians are most likely to be 
encountered working in a salmon cannery. We hope that you can 
name the place. 


@ Onan NEA around-the-world tour, you will visit the country 
where the religions of the Orient coexist with the costumes and 
industrial processes of the Occident. Name this country and con- 
sider yourself a candidate for circling the globe with NEA. 


f This beach, prominent feature of the capital of another 
United States, is yours to enjoy on a delightful NEA tour. What 
is this city, named for its famous bay—a bay which explorers mis- 
takenly concluded was the mouth of a large river? 


£ Waterpipes are prized by smokers in this land of teeming 
millions, which is on the route of all NEA around-the-world 
tours. Can you name this great subcontinent? 
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Here’s a picture quiz 


calculated to turn 
would-be travelers into 
world-wide NEA-tour 


travelers. Answers may 
be found on page 514. 


rid 
in seven 
pictures 
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OR every student in college 50 
years ago, there are now 11 
jamming our college class- 
rooms. As a result, problems 

in higher education have likewise 
increased. 

For one thing, greater heteroge- 
J neity is found on college campuses 
than ever before. In many institu- 
tions, students now represent a 
greater cross-section of the general 
population with regard to socio- 
economic background, intellectual 
ability, preparation, motivation, 
and purpose. 

Institutions and teachers in high- 
er education are reacting to the 
situation in various ways. Debate 
continues endlessly over how many 


Mr. Graves, who gathered material for 
this article during a recent visit to 
the University of Michigan, is senior 
assistant editor of the Journal. 


and who should go to college—as 
enrollments in all parts of the 
country continue to mount. 

One positive effect of the obvi- 
ously increasing heterogeneity is an 
increased concern over the charac- 
teristics of our college students. 

Many college teachers are being 
impressed with a fact they always 
knew but too often ignored: In- 
dividual differences don’t cease to 
exist at the campus gates. In fact, 
evidence shows that differences 
among students during early child- 
hood continue to increase at least 
through the college years. 


For 25 years, under Willard Ol- 
son, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, long-term studies of growth 
and development have been con- 
ducted at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. Much of the re- 
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Research at the University of Michigan 


reveals an increasing range of individual 


differences significant to 


search has been done in the Uni- 
versity School, as youngsters have 
been tested and studied from kin- 
dergarten through high school. Of 
course, similar work has been done 
at many other institutions. 

During the past few years, the 
University of Michigan has ex- 
tended its research concerning 
growth and development to include 
the college years. For example, 
studies have been made at the 
university which reveal that rela- 
tively permanent personality di- 
mensions exist in every student. 
Two of these dimensions are secu- 
rity-insecurity and extroversion-in- 
troversion. Combinations of ex- 
treme degrees of these two dimen- 
sions might be diagramed like this: 


I] <—— security ——llI 


ae ee 


extroversion¢————> introversion 


ee a 


IV ¢—— _insecurity——_+» III 


Persons who have extreme com- 
binations of these dimensions tend 
to have certain characteristics, as 
described below: 

Type I-—Individuals who are 
highly outgoing and low in anxiety 
tend to be changeable, sociable, im- 
pulsive, sensitive, imaginative, and 
secure. 

Type II—Those who are relative- 
ly rigid and low in anxiety tend to 
be conservative, independent, con- 
scientious, somewhat unsociable, 
and stable. 

Type II1I—Those who are rigid 
and anxious tend to be conscien- 
tious, withdrawn, aggressively in- 
dependent, suspicious, and when in 
extreme disequilibrium, given to 
paranoiac delusions. 

Type IV—The combination of 
anxiety and extroversion results in 
individuals who are disorganized, 


the teacher. 


al relations), imaginative, and ex- 
cessively dependent. 

In classes carefully made up of 
the four above types, and using in- 
crease in reading efficiency as the 
criterion of learning, college stu- 
dents were exposed to two methods 
of teaching: teacher-centered, well 
organized; student-centered, per- 
missive. The findings of the experi- 
ment clearly showed that Type IV— 
the “clutcher” type that panics on 
an exam—will learn better in the 
former situation. 

On the other hand, the results of 
these studies, which were con- 
ducted by Donald E. P. Smith, di- 
rector of the reading laboratory, 
indicated that those individuals de- 
scribed as rigid and anxious were 
apparently uninfluenced by the 
teaching method. 

Using the same tests of personal- 
ity differences in extroversion and 
introversion, a project by Leslie 
Robert Beach of the Psychology 
Department examined the relation- 
ship between sociability and a- 
chievement in different types of 
college learning situations. The 
subjects were 92 upperclass and 
graduate students in an advanced 
psychology course. 

Two of the conclusions drawn 
from the study: (a) The more so- 
ciable student does well in classes 
involving student work groups and 
freedom from close instructor su- 
pervision. (b) The less sociable 
student does well in classes involv- 
ing lectures logically organized and 
presented by the instructor follow- 
ing a definite plan understood by 
the students. 


Ai of these general personality 
dimensions are related to motiva- 
tion. According to W. J. McKea- 
chie of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, two kinds of student motiva- 
tion are not clearly understood by 
the average college faculty. These 


sensitive (especially in interperson-Y“are the student's need to be liked 
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and accepted by fellow students 
(affiliative need) and his desire to 
achieve some kind of success 
(achievement need) . 

Dr. McKeachie and his colleagues 
have carried out many experiments 
dealing with student learning and 
motivation. In the group-centered 
classroom, affiliative needs are usu- 
ally well satisfied, but achievement 
needs are not. 

“This does not imply that en- 
couraging student participation is 
a waste of time,” says Dr. McKea- 
chie. “Our research, in fact, indi- 
cates that teaching involving stu- 
dent discussion groups and other 
student activities may produce bet- 
ter reasoning than a straight lec- 
ture course, but if one wishes to use 
new teaching techniques, he needs 
to make sure that the students 
know what is going on and what is 
expected of them.” 

Substantiating the research on 
personality differences, this study 
of motivation also shows that the 
student whose need for affiliation 
is stronger than his need for 
achievement will probably do bet- 
ter in a group-centered classroom. 
The student whose stronger need 
is for achievement will probably do 
better in a class in which clear 
standards are set. 

In other words, the class struc- 
ture and procedure that is best for 
one type of student is not the best 
for another type. Likewise, the best 
instructor for one student may not 
be the best instructor for another. 
There’s an implication here for 
grouping heterogeneous college stu- 
dents on the basis of their person- 
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alities and motivations as well as 
their intelligence and maturity. 


A swe light on the question of 
what type of teacher is the best for 
what type of student is seen in a 
study conducted by Finley Carpen- 
ter, assisted by Elmer Van Egmond 
and John Jochem of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology. 

Over 100 students were given ver- 
bal vignettes of various types of in- 
structors ranging from the authori- 
tarian teacher to the friendly coun- 
selor and were asked to indicate 
which of the types they felt would 
help them most in various kinds of 
college courses and extracurricular 
activities. 

The results indicated that stu- 
dent preferences are influenced by 
a correspondence of traits between 
the situation and the instructor. 
For example, they indicated that 
since mathematics is a demanding 
discipline, it calls for a demanding 
and exacting instructor. 

Dr. Carpenter concluded that 
perhaps research aimed at establish- 
ing rank-order lists of important 
teacher traits cannot be expected 
to have general value. Instead, re- 
search in determining correspond- 
ence between teaching traits and 
subject-matter characteristics and 
between student characteristics and 
instructor types should be con- 
tinued. 

To understand our college stu- 
dents better, Dr. Carpenter is now 
working on studies of student abil- 
ity to do abstract thinking. So far, 


his research indicates a wide var- VY 


iance in this ability. Some teacher 
trainees seem to be oriented toward 
human factors primarily; others are 
oriented around subject matter. 

There are possible implications 
here for curriculum planning. Stu- 
dents who are low in concept mas- 
tery are concerned with concrete 
facts. They are technique-oriented 
and learn best in concrete situa- 
tions—practice teaching and other 
direct experience. Should those who 
are good in abstract thinking have 
their theory before their direct ex- 
perience? Should those who are low 
in this ability have direct experi- 
ence first, as far as possible? 

To Dr. Carpenter, this and simi- 
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lar research confirms the belief that 
there is no best way to teach. Be- 
cause students differ greatly, meth- 
ods must differ too. Research must 
be concerned with what experi- 
ences are best for what students... . 
what teachers are best suited to 
teach at what levels for what stu- 
dents. At any rate, from his work 
it seems clear there is another char- 
acteristic to be considered in the 
grouping of college students for 
more effective learning—the stu- 
dent’s ability to think abstractly. 


In ADDITION to differences in per- 
sonalities, motives, and intellectual 
abilities, there are many other ele- 


“ments in the growth and develop- 


ment of college students that must 
be considered for the most effective 
planning and teaching. 

Take the case of Paul, for exam- 
ple. His teachers in elementary 
school and high school always com- 
plained that he didn’t live up to 
his capabilities. Although he was 
neither lazy nor unconcerned over 
his poor record, his achievement 
never matched his native ability, as 
measured by mental tests. 

Following his shaky elementary 
and high-school experience, which 
included a postgraduate year in 
high school, Paul entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As was ex- 
pected, his beginning there was fal- 
tering. But then the boy seemed to 
pick up momentum. And—an ap- 


parent miracle—in due course Paul V 


was graduated with honors in engi- 
neering! 

Paul is but one of a considerable 
number of late-maturing students 
who need additional time and more 
than usual support and encourage- 
ment to achieve the academic suc- 
cess of which they are capable. 


4/ Studies indicate that lateness in 


maturation and learning is a prob- 
lem for some at college, as well as 
at the lower levels. James H. Rob- 
ertson, assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, can recount case after case of 
young men (and fewer young wom- 
en) who flunk out of college de- 
spite high 1Q’s. Later, many of 
these “late-bloomers” return—fre- 
quently after a year or so in busi- 
ness or the armed forces—to con- 


tinue their studies and graduate 
successfully. 


Turse evidences of individual 
differences in our college students 
demand additional study. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is increasing its 
work in this field, says Algo Hen- 
derson, professor of higher educa- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Warren 
A. Ketcham of the School of Edu- 
cation, new staff members have re- 
cently been employed for this pur- 
pose. Furthermore, continuing co- 
operation with the faculty of the 
School of Education will come from 
Dr. McKeachie and his colleagues 
in the Department of Psychology. 
Additional studies of growth and 
development will be begun and 
many of the studies mentioned in 
this article will be continued, Dr. 
Henderson reports. 


Waar does all this mean to to- 
day’s teachers, particularly to those 
in higher education? Well, the stud- 


yies outlined here indicate some- 


thing of the diverse nature of our 
college students. With an increas- 
ing awareness of their differences 
and their needs, the college teacher, 
like the elementary and secondary 
teachers before him, can do a bet- 
ter job of helping his students. 

Dr. Ketcham believes that col- 
lege teachers should stop worrying 
about what their students ought to 
be and should settle down to the 
task of understanding and teaching 
them as they are. That many col- 
lege teachers are already doing so 
is indicated by several relatively 
new practices in higher education, 
including more academic guidance, 
more personal counseling, reading 
clinics, and study-skill improvement 
classes. 

These and other modifications 
and innovations are based on better 
understanding of the growth and 
development of our college | popu- 
lation. They constitute, says Dr. 
Ketcham, the beginning of a pro- 
gram to meet individual differ- 
ences, to provide success and en- 
couragement for the less able and 
late-maturing students, and a 
worthwhile challenge for the su- 


perior. + + 
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WILBERT PRONOVOST 


has experienced both — suc- 

cess and failure in attempt- 
ing to improve children’s speaking 
voices. These successes and failures 
are the result of individual differ- 
ences in children’s vocal abilities. 
A child may be effective in one 


K VERY elementary-school teacher 


Dr. Pronovost is professor of speech 
and hearing in the Boston University 
School of Education. He is the author 
of Teaching Speaking and Listening 
in the Elementary Schools, to be pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green in Janu- 
ary 1959. 
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vocal skill but inferior in another. 
Also, while one child may be able 
to improve his voice in response 
to a simple suggestion, another 
child may require considerable in- 
struction. 

If a voice-improvement program 
is to be successful, systematic in- 
struction at each grade level must 
be provided to meet these individ- 
ual needs. Such a program can util- 
ize speaking situations and subject- 
matter materials already existing in 
the curriculum. 
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In order to develop children’s 
speaking voices so they will be 
audible, pleasing, and expressive, 
specific lessons should be devoted 
to teaching the vocal skills. Al- 
though each child differs in vocal 
ability, the instructional program 
will be more effective if each skill 
is taught to the entire class in an 
introductory lesson. Then during 
follow-up lessons, the children can 
be grouped according to individual 
needs. 

A small percentage of children 
have severe voice disorders which 
do not respond to classroom in- 
struction. If a pupil’s voice prob- 
lem is not improved after a few 
lessons on each of the vocal skills, 
the teacher should have him re- 
ferred to a speech and_ hearing 
therapist for analysis and recom- 
mendations. 


Listening Precedes Speaking 


Before children attempt to im- 
prove their speaking voices, they 
should have an opportunity to lis- 
ten discriminatively to each voice 
skill as it is used on phonograph 
recordings or demonstrated by the 


When properly used, the tape 
recorder is an excellent tool 
for improving student speech. 





teacher in oral reading or story 
telling. 

For example, a primary-grade 
teacher might introduce the study 
of appropriate volume by encourag- 
ing children to listen to the loud- 
ness or softness of The Little Brass 
Band (Young People’s Record, 
YPR—703) as it moves closer or far- 
ther away. An intermediate-grade 
teacher might precede a lesson on 
vocal ease with the suggestion that 
children listen to pleasant and un- 
pleasant sounds as they study 
sounds in science. 

Vocal Ease 

The prerequisite for a pleasing 
voice is relative freedom from ten- 
sion in the speech mechanism, espe- 
cially the muscles of the throat and 
lower jaw. Since freedom from ex- 
cessive tension is partly dependent 
on personality and emotional ad- 
justment, all speaking experiences 
in the classroom should be as free 
as possible from pressures that 
might create tension in children. 

All speaking situations should be 
purposeful. The situation should 
obviously require the vocal skill 
that is being taught. The most 
effective situations for developing 
vocal ease use dramatizations or 
choral speaking in which the char- 
acterizations or moods are por- 
trayed by contrasting usage of re- 
laxed and tense voices. 

Many poems and stories contain 
such contrasting characters or 
moods. For example, Nila Banton 
Smith’s “Lazy Jack” (Over Hill 
and Plain, Silver Burdett, 1945) 
speaks with a “yawning,” relaxed 
voice as his mother reprimands him 
in a cross, harsh voice. In dramatiz- 
ing the story, children should alter- 
nate playing Jack and his mother. 

After dramatizing both voices, 
the children can then discuss the 
differences in the feeling in their 
throat muscles. They will realize 
that it is much easier to talk like 
Jack than like his mother. Through 
class discussion, the children will 
come to understand that a pleas- 
ing voice is between the two types 
of voices dramatized, but that it 
sounds and feels more like Jack’s 
voice than his mother’s. 

Most children need to relax their 
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voices slightly to make them more 
pleasing. Choral speaking of such 
poems as Walter De La Mare’s 
“Tired Tim” is excellent for de- 
veloping vocal ease. 


Volume 


Children need to realize that 
more volume is required in some 
situations than in others. In the 
classroom, they must speak louder 
when talking to the whole class 
than when reading aloud in their 
reading groups. As with vocal ease, 
the principle of systematic instruc- 
tion involves use of contrasting ex- 
tremes. 

In the primary grades, for in- 
stance, a teacher who has been us- 
ing the Let’s Listen records (Marie 
Bresnahan and Wilbert Pronovost, 
Ginn, 1956) for teaching auditory 
discrimination of the “sh” sound 
in reading may enrich the reading 
program by dramatizing the story 
from the record. 

Upper-grade children can have 
the experience of using voices 
of contrasting volume by choral 
speaking of the poem, “Casey at the 
Bat,” or by dramatizing stories such 
as “The Echo Mystery” (William 
S. Gray, et al, The New Days and 
Deeds, Scott, Foresman, 1955). 

As soon as all children can pro- 
duce both loud and soft voices easi- 
ly, follow-up activities can provide 
opportunities for children who 
speak too softly in class to use more 
volume as they dramatize charac- 
ters and moods that require loud 
voices. 


Duration of Words 


In expressive voices, some words 
are spoken slowly and some fast ac- 
cording to the meaning to be con- 
veyed. Therefore, children should 
have an opportunity to use words 
which are obviously prolonged, me- 
dium, and short in duration. In 
the upper grades, children enjoy 
choral speaking of Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s poem, “Swift Things Are 
Beautiful.” The first verse describes 
“swift things” and requires that 
many words be spoken quickly. 
The second verse describes “slow 
things” and requires that many 
words be prolonged. 

Primary-grade children enjoy lis- 


tening to and dramatizing Slow Joe 
(Young People’s Record, YPR- 
9003) . Joe, who does everything too 
slowly, finally finds it necessary to 
hurry. The dramatization provides 
excellent contrast in using words of 
prolonged or short duration. 


Phrasing and Smoothness 


If voice usage is to communicate 
meaning, words must be grouped 
into meaningful phrases separated 
by pauses. Words within each 
phrase must be connected smoothly 
to show their relationship to each 
other. The teaching of reading com- 
prehension or listening comprehen- 
sion provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for stressing phrasing and 
smoothness. Questions for compre- 
hension which require phrasal an- 
swers give children the chance to 
answer with groups of words that 
are spoken smoothly. 

In oral reading, choral speaking, 
talks, and discussions, children 
should be encouraged to use smooth 
phrasing. 


Variety of Pitch 

Some teachers use music to help 
children listen discriminatively to 
pitch changes before expecting 
them to use variety of pitch in 
speaking. After listening to pitch 
differences in music and using them 
in singing, children can vary pitch 
on appropriate words in their 
speaking. 

One method of developing vari- 
ety of pitch involves the use of 
such words as up, down, high, low 
or their synonyms. The meaning of 
the words is indicated by appro- 
priate use of pitch. Such sentences 
as “Jack climbed higher and high- 
er,” “The airplane is falling,” “The 
frog croaked in his deep voice” 
stress the importance of pitch level 
and variety of pitch. 

Another approach to variety of 
pitch uses dramatizations or oral 
reading of exciting stories or talks 
about thrilling personal experi- 
ences. The excitement to be com- 
municated usually results in great- 
er variety of pitch. As with all vocal 
skills, children should be guided to 
realize that they have used variety 
of pitch and should do so in other 
talks or dramatizations. + # 
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S TEACHERS, you are aware of 
A your need for mental growth 
and continued professional 
development. But are you inclined 
to overlook the importance of per- 
sonal improvement? Are you some- 
times careless of your physical ap- 
pearance? 

You teach as much by your ap- 
pearance, manner of thinking, and 
conduct as you do by specific in- 
struction procedures. You are, first, 
teachers and, second, teachers of 
subjects. To the average youngster 
a teacher is someone special, and 
you are a teacher, whether on the 
playground or in the classroom. 

Many of you may be deeply con- 
scious of the importance of you as 
a person in the success of your 
teaching efforts. I am convinced 
that you cannot successfully teach 
principles which you do not dem- 
onstrate in your own daily living. 

Students must first admire in you 
the qualities which you hope to in- 
still. Until you have disciplined 
your Own emotions, you cannot ef- 
fectively guide others into achiev- 
ing pleasant personalities. 

In theory, I am sure you are all 
in accord with this principle. Do 
you practice it? To produce a fav- 
orable impression on others, you 
must first make the most of your 
own potentialities. Your personal- 
ity is what you are as interpreted 
to other people. You interpret 
yourself through habits — habits 
which may be cultivated—habits of 
thinking, habits of reaction, and 
physical habits. 


Way not take an inventory of 
your habits? Start with mental 
habits. Identify those traits which 
make the worrier, the tempera- 
mental Tessie, or the pleasing per- 
sonality. Do you think, or do you 
have mere reaction habits which 
pass for thinking? Are you guilty 
of using overworked words or 
phrases as a substitute for intelli- 
gent comment? 

Do you think optimistically or 
pessimistically? Are your immedi- 
ate reactions more habit than rea- 
son? When the telephone rings, do 


Mrs. Lynham is director of the Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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you anticipate something pleasant 
or unpleasant? When a student ap- 
proaches you outside of class, do 
you think, “This is my chance to 
talk to Mary,” or do you think, 
“What does she want now?” 

When a new idea is presented to 
you, do you enthusiastically add 
something to the plan, or do you 
feel compelled to find fault with 
it? Why? Are you envious because 
you didn’t think of it? Or do you 
think it an indication of intelli- 
gence to criticize? 

When you are asked to do some- 
thing which may be out of the or- 
dinary or tedious or time-consum- 
ing, do you immediately consider 
the request an imposition, or do 
you accept the assignment cheer- 
fully as a matter of duty? 

When an unusual or upsetting 
incident occurs, do you take a trag- 
ic view of it, or can you see some 
humor in the situation? Do you 
magnify the disagreeable aspects? 
Or are you resourceful enough to 


turn an awkward situation to an 
advantage? 

Do you talk too much? Teachers 
hear many things which are better 
not repeated for the good of the 
students and for the sake of har- 
mony in a faculty group. Do you 
bore others with aimless talk, or 
can you confine your conversation 
to topics of general interest? 

Do you think before you speak— 
especially within hearing of stu- 
dents? If students hear you criti- 
cize a school policy or another 
teacher, it may serve as an excuse 
for their natural tendency to shift 
blame for their own shortcomings. 

In the business world, you are 
taught to say nothing in public 
which does not reflect credit on 
your organization. Yet, some teach- 
ers allow themselves to slip into the 
habit of criticizing a fellow teacher 
in public or in front of their classes 
—possibly blaming him for reports 
which are not ready, or grades 
which are not recorded, or for sup- 
plies which are not available. 

Can you take criticism objective- 
ly? Can your supervisor reprimand 
you without starting a pitched bat- 
tle or cold war? Are you mature 
enough to realize that a supervisor, 
responsible for policy, has a right 
to your co-operation? 

How good are your memory hab- 
its? Do you habitually forget things 
vou should remember? The great- 
est handicap to memory is careless 
listening; the greatest aid is the 
conscious effort to learn a fact or 
name and practice recalling it. 
How many times have you met a 
former student, tried for a moment 
to recall his name, then shrugged 
it off, thinking, “Oh well, it doesn’t 
matter”? Don’t fall into the habit 
of giving up. If you ever knew his 
name, keep trying to recall it. This 
is your practice for remembering. 


How should a teacher look? The 
importance of good appearance 
cannot be overestimated or over- 
emphasized. Your appearance af- 
fects you and everyone with whom 
you come in contact. Every day 
when you arrive at work, you add 
to your professional worth or you 
detract from it. 

How you look begins with your 
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body—your one lifelong personal 
possession. You may not be able to 
alter your height materially, but 
you can add as much as an inch to 
your stature (and acquire a better 
waistline) by good posture and 
stretching exercises. You can con- 
trol your weight by following a phy- 
sician’s advice in the matter of diet 
and exercise. 

You can dress your body to ad- 
vantage. Cleanliness and good 
grooming are, of course, basic. An 
extra five minutes spent on groom- 
ing makes the difference between 
looking “all right” and looking at- 
tractive. 

A teacher needs an adequate 
wardrobe to avoid wearing the 
same things too often. One teacher 
stood out in a certain student’s 
mind because “she never wore the 
same dress twice in a row.” A good 
wardrobe is maintained by careful 
shopping. Knowing the kind of 
clothes best suited to your type and 
activities is important. 

The care of your clothes reflects 
your habits of neatness and concern 
for standards in matters of dress 
and grooming. How can you criti- 
cize a student’s work for lack of 
neatness if your habits of dress be- 
tray lack of respect for neatness— 
a button missing, frayed button- 
holes, or spots on your clothes? 


How should a teacher act? A 
teacher should have dignity—dig- 
nity of manner, of posture, and of 
speech. He should respect others, 
their persons, property, and pri- 
vacy. Respect for students includes 
avoiding criticism which ridicules; 
giving thoughtful attention when 
one of them is reciting in class or 
sharing a confidence with you. 
Young people frequently complain 
that adults will not listen to them. 

Indispensable to the decorum of 
a teacher are voice control, pleas- 
ing tone, careful enunciation, free- 
dom from nervous mannerisms, 
and unfailing tact and courtesy. 

Growth means change; if we are 
not willing to change, we cannot 
grow. If we ever feel that we need 
no further improvement, personally 
or professionally, we have reached 
a dangerous state of complacency 
and self-delusion, #+ # 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 474) 


materials on the arts, and art ac- 
tivities for community publica- 
tions. 

Make these resources effectively 
available by clarifying means and 
ends, A resource is a means toward 
an end; the end, or objective, of 
high-school art for exceptional 
students is maximum educational 
growth toward vocational or avo- 
cational goals in the art field. 

2. Provide for maximum per- 
sonal and cultural enrichment 
through the art program. Enrich- 
ment must be personal so that the 
art experience will benefit the indi- 
vidual; it must be cultural so that 
he can understand and enjoy the 
culture of his day. Art is a product 
of the way men live, and so art 
is cultural. 





This enrichment should have a 
broad scope and afford an oppor- 
tunity for the student to probe 
more deeply into that which in- 
terests him. There should be en- 
richment through creative doing in 
those arts which interest the stu- 
dent. Creative enrichment should 
be balanced by appreciative enrich- 
ment, that is, the appreciation of 
the art of today and yesterday, 
appreciation being a general and 
meaningful understanding and en- 
joyment of art for art’s sake, and 
art for life’s sake. 

3. Make resources effectively 
available by providing time enough 
for the student to do what you 
and he decide he must do in the 
art program. The student must 
have time to (a) do what he has 
an urge to do, such as creative 
painting, drawing, or sculpturing; 

(Continued on page 517) 
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Books on World Politics 


Waar half-dozen or more books 
would you take on a trip to the 
moon to explain what’s happening 
in the world you left? If this sounds 
flippant, it’s not meant to be, but 
rather to suggest that a theoretical 
removal in space might facilitate 
the objectivity that understanding 
world politics requires. 

There is a frantic and fiery 
quality about world politics today 
that obscures the issues in smoke 
or illuminates them in a _ wild 
glow, depending on one’s position 
or previous point of view. 

The dilemma that confronts the 
nonspecialist in all this is whether 
to try to keep up with the latest 
interpretations of the world pic- 
ture as they roll from the presses, 
and to weigh and assess, or to read 
the more considered books that 
take a wide and a long view. Per- 
haps the best solution is to com- 
bine the two approaches. 


Tuere is a whole host of timely 
books by practitioners and observ- 


ers of world politics. Dean 
Acheson’s Power and Diplomacy; 
George F. Kennan’s Russia, the 
Atom, and the West; Chester 
Bowles’ Ideas, People and Peace; 
Louis J. Halle’s Choice for Sur- 
vival; Thomas K. _ Finletter’s 
Foreign Policy: The Next Phase 
are recent examples (all Harper, 
1958). They analyze problems and 
propose solutions; they stimulate 
and inform. 

Albert Schweitzer in Peace or 
Atomic War? (Henry Holt, 1958) 
calls upon Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Un- 
ion to renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons before they begin to dis- 
cuss disarmament. 

War and Peace in the Space Age 
by Lieutenant General James M. 
Gavin (Harper, 1958) is a plain- 
spoken indictment of this country’s 
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weakness in weapons, organization, 
strategy, and ability to make de- 
cisions. The author resigned from 
the Army last March in order to 
be free to publicize his views. 

Last year Henry M. Kissinger in 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy (Harper, 1957) analyzed the 
impact of the new and powerful 
explosives on the conduct of war 
and of relations between countries, 
and laid open this country’s pres- 
ent strategy. 


For general background there 
are two useful and not at all for- 
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bidding books: Common Sense and 
World Affairs by Dorothy Fosdick 
(Harcourt, 1955) and America’s 
Rise to World Power by Foster 
Rhea Dulles (Harper, 1955). 

More substantive, and more re- 
cent, is Tides of Crisis by A. A. 
Berle, Jr. (Reynal, 1957), which 
is intended by its author to be a 
“nontechnical, somewhat conversa- 
tional introduction to problems of 
foreign affairs.” 

Herbert Agar’s slim volume, 
The Price of Power (University of 
Chicago, 1957), is a review and 
appraisal of the new position in 
world politics attained by this 
country, explaining what has hap- 
pened since the comparatively 
carefree days of 1945. 

Another kind of background 
book is the penetrating discourse 
on events as they appear to a 
particular critic. From France, 
Raymond Aron in The Century of 


Total War (Doubleday, 1954) 
analyzes forces at work in the 
twentieth century and concludes 
that if the people truly want to 
avoid war, they can. 

Readers need not be misled by 
the title of Dwight Macdonald's 
Memoirs of a_ Revolutionist 
(Farrar, 1957). He is a “treat and 
a treatment,” one reviewer wrote, 
but what the book does besides 
entertain is illuminate the period 
from the late thirties. And he states 
the issue clearly: “The imperfect 
democracy of the West is clearly 
a lesser evil than the perfected 
tyranny of the Communists. . . .” 

Finally, there is the kind of 
background book that you dip into 
and read a little here and there 
for ideas and information. One 
is Herbert J. Muller’s The Uses of 
the Past (Oxford, 1952). This is 
not a survey of history, but “a 
series of studies of former societies, 
designed to give perspectives to 
the crisis of our own society.” 

A sharply written history of 
Western ideas, including political 
concepts, is Crane Brinton’s Jdeas 
and Men (Prentice-Hall, 1950). 

Paul H. Sheats, an adult educa- 
tor and former vice-chairman of the 
U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, said recently to a group 
of librarians: “If we approached 
the task of world-affairs education 
with anything like the scientific 
skill now going into the production 
of the hydrogen bomb, no man 
could set limits to what our co- 
operative effort might achieve.” 

The co-operative effort now be- 
ing carried on under UNESCO is 
described in UNESCO: Purpose, 
Progress, Prospects by Walter H. 
C. Laves and Charles A. Thompson 
(Indiana University Press, 1957). 
This book ought to be in every 
public and school library in suf- 
ficient quantity to enable students 
and teachers to read about the or- 
ganized good being done in a 
world that seems destruction-bent. 

—MEREDITH BLOSS, assistant city 
librarian, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. This article was obtained 
through the co-operation of the 
Joint Committee of NEA and the 
American Library Association. + 
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30 NEA DEPARTMENTS 


Menacasine in the NEA and in at 
least one of its 30 departments is the 
mark of a teacher who is profession- 
ally alert. In addition to the advan- 
tages of belonging to an organized 
profession, membership of this kind 
brings to the teacher helpful publica- 
tions, services in his own area of 
education, and invaluable help with 
specific classroom problems at various 
levels. 

Information about the departments 
is summarized below. Under each de- 
partment heading, publications sent 
to members are listed, followed by a 
statement of membership fees. The 
first person named is president and 
the second is secretary or executive 
secretary, unless otherwise indicated. 

Send departmental dues to the 
official or address indicated by an 
asterisk. 

Use the application blank for join- 
ing any department except AERA and 
AACTE. If interested in joining those 
departments, write to the person in- 
dicated. 


American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health—Physical Education 
—Recreation. Dues $10; student $3.50. 
Including the Journal and Research 
Quarterly: professional $15; student 
professional $6. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Kansas City (Mo.) public schools, 11 


Brookside Blvd. 
Jr., NEA. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education—Yearbook, 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) 
$100 to $250 per year depending on 
enrollment. Harvey M. Rice, pres., 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 
*Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm St., On- 
eonta, N. Y. Write for details on mem- 
bership requirements. 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—Y earbook, Official Re- 
port, Roster of Members, Research 
Bulletin, School Administrator, and 
special pamphlets. Dues $10. C. C. 
Trillingham, supt., Los Angeles Coun- 
ty schools, Los Angeles. *Finis E. En- 
gleman, NEA. 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter, Research Bulletin, 
What Research Says. Dues $10; gradu- 


*Carl A. Troester, 
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ate-student affiliate $5. David H. Rus- 
sell, prof. of educ., Univ. of California, 
Berkeley. *Frank W. Hubbard, NEA. 
Write for details on membership 
requirements. 


American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc.—Industrial Arts Teacher. 
Dues $3; student-group membership 
50¢ per person. Kermit A. Seefeld, 
Santa Barbara College, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. *Kenneth W. 
Brown, New York State Univ. College 
for Teachers, Buffalo 22. 


Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to _ individuals 
professionally engaged in higher edu- 
cation. Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. Russell M. Cooper, asst. dean, 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
*G. Kerry Smith, NEA. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development—Education- 
al Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $8; 
comprehensive membership (includes 
all publications for the period of mem- 
bership) $11; student membership 
$2.50. Jane Franseth, specialist for 
rural education, U.S. Office of Educ., 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. *Rodney 
Tillman, NEA. 


Audio-Visual Instruction—A udio-Vis- 
ual Instruction and special brochures. 
Dues $5; with Audio-Visual Commu- 
nication Review, $8. Charles F. Schul- 
ler, dir., Audio-Visual Center, Michi- 
gan State Univ., East Lansing. *Anna 
L. Hyer, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers—Official Report, 
News Bulletin, and What Research 
Says. Dues included in NEA member- 
ship. Ewald Turner, crafts teacher, 
Pendleton, Ore. (on leave). *Mar- 
garet Stevenson, NEA. 


Council for Exceptional Children 
—Exceptional Children. Dues $6; stu- 
dent $3. Lloyd M. Dunn, co-ordinator 
of special education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4. 
*Harley Z. Wooden, NEA. 


Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 


$5; life membership $100. Margaret 
Efraemson, prin., Walton School, Phil- 
adelphia. *Robert W. Eaves, NEA. 


Home Economics—Two DHE Top- 
ics, a yearly bulletin, and president's 
news letters to members. Dues $1. 
Florence Reiff, chm., homemaking 
educ., Wilmington, Del. Doris E. 
Dierkes, supvr., home economics, 
School District of Philadelphia. (Send 
dues to NEA.) 


Kindergarten-Primary Education— 
Service publications on topics perti- 
nent to early education and a quarterly 
newsletter. Dues $1. Elizabeth Fuller, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Opal 
Johnson, Lake Como School, Orlando, 
Fla. *Ethel Thompson, staff liaison, 
NEA. 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$6, plus dues in affiliated states. Kar] 
D. Ernst, dir. of music, San Francisco 
Unified School District, San Francisco. 
*Vanett Lawler, NEA. 


National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues 
$4 plus dues in affiliated regionals. 
Reid Hastie, prof., Dept. of Art Educ., 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
*Ralph G. Beelke, NEA. 


National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Rachael Maynard, 
College of Business Administration, 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. *Isabel 
Paddock (treas.), 9 Maple Ave., War- 
wick, N.Y. 


National Association of Journalism 
Directors—Digest, Quill and Scroll, and 
Scholastic Editor. Dues $1.50. Florence 
Sweet, Pendleton, Ore. *Sister M. 
Rita Jeanne, Marycliff High School, 
Spokane, Wash. Carl Towley, exec. 
secy., Hopkins, Minn. 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators—The Public 
School Adult Educator. Dues $4 for 
administrators; $2 for teachers. E. D. 
Goldman (as of Nov. 1958), asst. supt., 
Adult and Vocational Education, San 
Francisco public schools. *Robert A. 
Luke, NEA. 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—Bulletin and NASSP 


(Continued on page 525) 
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MATHEMATICS and 
SCIENCE PROFILE 


quarter million American boys 

and girls suffered through 
the commencement oratory and 
grasped diplomas with moist and 
anxious hands. This was the public 
high-school graduate army immedi- 
ately preceding the sputniks. 

Although an alarming propor- 
tion of these young people had 
attended schools which allegedly 
had attempted to adjust their lives, 
tie them up with fly-casting, dis- 
sipate their energies with square 
dancing, and drone away their 
hours in driver education, a com- 
prehensive sampling of these gradu- 
ates indicates that at least 14% 
of them had completed four or 
more years of mathematics in their 
last four years of school attendance, 
and a comparable group had had 
four or more years of science in 
the same period. It’s a plausible 
surmise that these two groups of 
about 175,000 each overlap con- 
siderably. 

But it is no surmise that about 
460,000 of these graduates had had 
at least three years of mathematics 
and 480,000 of them at least three 
years of science, with each instance 
representing better than one-third 
of this typical graduate crop. 

This was true across the board 
of graduates from all public sec- 
ondary schools—small, medium, and 
large; rural, urban, and suburban. 
(“Small” with less than 300 stu- 
dents; “large” with 1000 or more.) 

About one-half of all graduates 
in general had been enrolled in a 
college preparatory or equivalent 


Mr. Barnes is a research associate, 
NEA Research Division. 
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course—a figure amazingly constant 
despite school size and type. About 
equal proportions of these gradu- 
ates had had three but not as much 
as four years of mathematics and 
of science—roughly 23% for mathe- 
matics and a bit over 24% for 
science—no matter what the size of 
the school. But markedly in mathe- 
matics the percent of students com- 
pleting four or more years moves 
with school size—9.7%, 15.3%, and 
17.3% for small, medium, and 
large schools respectively. 


A urnovcn only 8% of the 
schools can be classed as large, 
they enrolled a third of the stu- 
dents and produced 38% of all 
graduates. Their graduates includ- 
ed 45.4% of all those who had 
completed four or more years of 
mathematics, and 40.3% of those 
with four or more years of science. 
They graduated 45% of all those 
who went on to college. 

The small high schools—68Y%, of 
the total number—produced only 
28.2% of the graduates. And these 
graduates included only 18.9% of 
those with four or more years of 
mathematics, only 24.6% with four 
or more years of science, and only 
23.4% of those who continued 
their education. 

It is abundantly clear that de- 
spite the competition of the com- 
prehensive high school’s varied 
array of electives, students are not 
forgoing the discipline of hard 
subjects in favor of the so-called 
soft subjects. If they were, then 
obviously the large high schools 
would not be producing a greater 
proportion of mathematics and 


science majors than the limited 
smaller schools. And let us remem- 
ber: This was a presputnik class. 

Large and medium high schools 
also lead in the proportions of 
students currently enrolled in 
mathematics and science classes. 
Outstanding leader is the large 
junior-senior high—with over 71% 
of the student body enrolled in 
mathematics. But set aside the 
weighting factor of grades 7 and 8, 
where such enrollments can run 
over 95%, and look at the large 
three-year or four-year senior high 
school, which reports 57% of the 
students enrolled in mathematics 
and almost 56% in science. And 
this is the school that sends the 
highest percentage on to college. 


O F COURSE, numbers alone don’t 
and can’t tell all the story. How 
good the available courses are is 
an important consideration. And 
while all research is_ refracted 
through a semantic screen, there 
are indicators of program quality 
—the preparation of the teaching 
staff, the quantity and adequacy of 
equipment and apparatus, the pro- 
gram of curriculum development, 
and the attitude of the administra- 
tion. In all of these, the large school 
seems to have the edge. 

Mathematics and science teach- 
ers of large secondary schools are 
better prepared, more likely to be 
teaching their subjects full time, 
and less likely to change teaching 
positions than those in small and 
medium schools. And when new 
teachers come into these schools, 
they, too, are relatively superior. 

In the large high school, more 
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than 3 out of 4 of the mathematics 
teachers and well over 8 out of 10 
of the science teachers are teach- 
ing their particular subject full 
time. About 82° of the mathe- 
matics teachers and 93% of the 
science teachers have had at least 
20 hours of college study in their 
respective fields. Moreover, more 
than 56% of the mathematics 
teachers and over 80° of the sci- 
ence teachers have 30 or more hours 
of college credit in their teaching 
fields. 

Staff additions, though, lag some- 
what behind these standards. Fewer 
of the new teachers have achieved 
30 or more hours of college credit. 
However, the proportion of new- 
comers with over 20 hours of train- 
ing is about the same as that of 
the old hands, and we don’t know 
how much college credit was picked 
up by the older group after they 
first joined the faculty. 

When administrators assess the 
needs for improvement on the part 
of mathematics and science teach- 
ers, principals of large secondary 
schools, more than those in other 
schools, overwhelmingly stress “‘in- 
creased or more up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the field being taught.” 
They put this well ahead of such 
choices as “greater enthusiasm and 
dedication,” and “greater skill in 
instructional methods.” 

And this awareness that there 
is such a thing as modern mathe- 
matics, that there are new ranges 
in the sciences, shows up in their 
curriculum-development programs. 
For there is a better than 3-out-of- 
4 chance that a large high school 
has completed a program of curric- 
ulum revision in mathematics or 
science or both within the last two 
years, plus an even greater chance 
that new projects in these fields 
are now in progress. (Similar cur- 
riculum revision goes on in other 
schools but not to the same ex- 
tent.) Completed projects showed 
a slightly heavier concentration on 
the mathematics side, but this gap 
seems to be closing. 


New subjects added during the 
last two years tell more of the 
story. While small schools have 


been struggling to install solid 
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geometry and trigonometry, the big 
schools have been adding college 
algebra, mathematical analysis, an- 
alytical geometry, calculus, and an 
array of accelerated courses for the 
gifted. Though providing chemis- 
try and physics classes is still im- 
possible for many small schools, 
large schools are adding classes in 
college physics, advanced biology, 
electrical fundamentals, electronics, 
and nuclear science. Here too, the 
tag “for the gifted” is set beside 
many a course name. 

Now if you inspect enough 
mathematics classrooms and science 
laboratories of small, medium, and 
large schools to give a fair sampling, 
you'll find that the adequacy of 


equipment tends to run up the - 


scale according to school size. 

Of course, at least two factors 
are represented by the presence of 
any piece of educational equip- 
ment—the money to buy it with in 
the first place, and, equally im- 
portant, a realization on the part 
of somebody that a certain piece of 
equipment or apparatus will facil- 
itate understanding and concept- 
building in a modern program of 
instruction. 

For example, look in chemistry 
classrooms and _ laboratories for 
such a concept-teaching tool as a 


GRIN AND BEAR IT By Lichty 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


“Obviously, there’s something wrong 
with the school! . . . My child’s in third 
grade, and from his behavior you’d never 
know he’d been outside t home!” 


chart printed since 1951 of the 
periodic arrangement of the ele- 
ments. Not one classroom will have 
this essential item in 10.8% of the 
small high schools, but this lack is 
reported by only 2.5% of the large 
high schools. And this is a rela- 
tively inexpensive item. On other 
equipment, like comparisons ap- 
pear. 

Estimates suggest that possibly 
as many as 2500 schools, mostly 
quite small, do not offer chemistry 
and that 3000 similar schools do not 
provide instruction in physics. 
These two, probably overlapping, 
groups could have accounted for 
perhaps as many as 60,000 of the 
1957 graduates. 

This is less than 5% of a typi- 
cal national graduating class, but, 
nevertheless, it is shameful that 
even 5°, were deprived in this way 
of educational opportunity. And it 
is a tragedy that the thousands of 
gifted young people in this group 
were denied the option of explor- 
ing the creative and interwoven 
realms of modern science. 


Tus brief sketch has given only 

the barest outlines of the facts 
about the preparation in mathe- 
matics and science*of the million 
and a quarter who faced high- 
school commencement in 1957—the 
schools they attended, the status of 
their education in mathematics 
and in science, and the teachers 
who taught them. It shows the 
favored circumstances of the 38% 
who graduated from large high 
schools and who, in proportion- 
ately greater numbers than the 
graduates of smaller schools, have 
since moved on to some sort of 
higher education. 

On the occasion of the last pre- 
sputnik commencement, our public 
secondary schools sent out a young 
army of nearly a half-million young 
folks who are to some extent sophis- 
ticated in mathematics and sophis- 
ticated in science. We may not 
know how many mathematicians 
and scientists we need, but school 
people no doubt agree that we need 
more than we have. Nevertheless, 
we should not deprecate what we 
have already done in this impor- 
tant field. + + 
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TOGETHER, 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces 
to the child who has yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by relating 
the unknown to something familiar to children. 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- 
nation of how it works or what it means. In the 
conclusion, the topic is related to the individual 
and society in terms of use, value or even impli- 
cations. 

A child wondering about the atmosphere, for 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready 
Reference Index volume. The pronunciation and 


brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 
ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 
within the articles. 


Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
child’s understanding of the world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Dept. 120 MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 























































FROM KENTUCKY, J. M. Dodson, executive secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association, writes: 

“Some time ago we purchased 500 copies of the 
pamphlet, Developing Personnel Policies, to be mailed 
to the superintendents of schools in Kentucky and to 
be used by people with responsibilities in our KEA 
Leadership Conference. . . 

“Out of 215 boards of education, we do not believe 
more than forty had in the past any type of written 
personnel policies. However, most of the groups dis- 
cussing this subject went on record stating that the 
participants had resolved to go back to their school 
districts and encourage their boards of education to 
adopt written personnel policies. The pamphlets which 
we purchased from you were very helpful in guiding 
and stimulating the discussion in the groups.” 





(For further information on Developing Personnel Policies, 
see descriptive listing on page 515.) 


NEA PUBLICATIONS made a difference to the teachers of Kentucky—and 
they can make a difference to you in... 
improving curriculum and teaching methods 
attaining a higher level of professional welfare 
winning public understanding and support 
NEA publications can help you to greater achievement in all these areas. 
Over 1000 publications are available, materials you know about if you're using 
the Publications List from the September 1958 NEA Journal. But each week 
brings more NEA publications. We realize that it’s difficult to keep up with 
these new materials and for this problem, we offer the following solution— 


1 Hold on to the Publications List from the September Journal 

2 Watch all issues of the Journal for the section entitled “New Publications,” 
which begins in this issue on the next page. This section has been especially 
designed so that you can conveniently 

3 Cut out the section and 

4 Add it to your Publications List to bring it up to date. 

5 Use the coupon on this page to order the materials you want. 

6 Continue using this new easy way of keeping up with NEA publications! 
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We'd like to hear how NEA pub- 
lications have made a difference 
to you —in your classroom, in 
your school, or in your com- 
munity. Please write to: 
Publications Division 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Attention: Polly Harrison 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. See 
page 510. 
Administration 

Admission Policies for Kindergarten 
and First Grade. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 3. 1958. Gives for 
each of 532 school systems: minimum 
admission age for kindergarten and 
grade 1, exceptions to minimum-age 
policy, and policy for admission of un- 
derage children transferring from an- 
other school system during the school 
year. Apr. 1958. 49p. $1.50. ERS. Order 
from NEA. 

Democracy in School Administra- 
tion. New ed. of Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 12, first published in Dec. 1948 


and revised in Apr. 1953. 1958. 24p. 
25¢. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Or- 
der from NEA. 

The Elementary School Principal- 
ship—A Research Study. 37th yearbook 
of the Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Comprehensive statistical data 
and interpretative comment on the 
background, salary, and job responsi- 
bilities of the elementary-school prin- 
cipal. 1958. 275p. $3.50. DESP. 

Pupil Promotion Policies and Rates 
of Promotion. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 5. 1958. Indicates 
for more than 500 school districts 
whether promotion is on an annual or 
semiannual basis, and gives data on 
rates of promotion in the first three 
grades. June 1958. 55p. $1.50. ERS. 
NEA. 

School District Organization. Inside 
look at school-district organization in 
every part of the country, with careful 
attention to reorganization procedures, 
to legislation’ pertaining to school-dis- 
trict reorganization, to school finance 
with its implications for reorganiza- 
tion, to leadership, and to school pub- 
lic relations. 1958. 324p. $5. AASA 
Commission on School District Reor- 
ganization. Order from American 
Assn. of School Administrators. 


So Now Yow'’re a Principal. Guide 
for the beginning elementary-school 
principal. 1958. 40p. $1. DESP. 


Art and Music 

Art in a Changing America. A report 
prepared by an MENC committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Max Kaplan. 
1958. 90p. $1. Music Educators Natl. 
Conference. 

Language Arts and Fine Arts. Re- 
view of Educational Research. Sum- 
marizes important research on theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects of language, 
from.listening to broadcasting. Includes 
brief chapters on music education and 
art education. Apr. 1958. 103p. $2. 
Order from American Educational Re- 
search Assn. 

Music Begins with the Piano. An 
illustrated brochure presenting opin- 
ions of leading educators regarding the 
importance of piano as a basic musical 
instrument in music education. 1958. 
8p. 10¢. MENC. 

Music Education in a Changing 
World. Part II of a 1958 report by an 
MENC commission under the chair- 
manship of Max Kaplan. 60p. $1. 
MENC. 

Music for Fours and Fives. Prepared 
for Commission IV (music for pre- 
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school, kindergarten, and elementary 
school) by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Beatrice Landeck. 
1958. 32p. 75¢. MENC. 

* The Music Teacher and Public Re- 
lations. Prepared for Commission III 
(music in general school administra- 
tion) by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Edward J. Hermann. 1958. 
48p. $1. MENC. 

Selective Music Lists for Band, Or- 
chestra, String Orchestra, and Choral 
Groups. 1958. 48p. $1.50. MENC. 

Singing in the Schools. Three mono- 
graphs prepared by an MENC com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Hel- 
en Hosmer. 1958. 32p. 50¢. MENC. 


Audio-Visual 

Audio-Visual Checklist for Self-Eval- 
uating Teacher-Education Institutions. 
1958. 16p. 10¢. Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

No. 1: Classrooms. Revised third ed. 
in series, Planning Schools for Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials. Covers the 
why, what, and how of planning class- 
rooms to facilitate use of audio-visual 
materials. Includes extensive reference 
list of manufacturers and distributors. 
1958. 63p. $1.50. DAVI. 

National Tape Recording Cata- 
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logue: Supplement to the Second Edi- 
tion. Information on 39 educational 
series composed of 700 individual pro- 
grams recorded on magnetic tape and 
available for re-recording. 1958. 28p. 
50¢. DAVI. 

Proceedings of the NEA Seminar on 
the Role of Television in Teaching 
and Learning. Unabridged report of 
the Seminar on the Role of Television 
in Instruction, held in Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 1957. 1958. 116p. $1. DAVI. 

Television in Instruction: an Ap- 
praisal. A platform statement devel- 
oped by the Seminar on the Role of 
Television in Instruction. 1958. 24p. 


_ $1. DAVL 


Classroom Teachers 


Constitution and Bylaws. Rev. 1958. 
12p. Single copies free. DCT. 

Official Report, 1957-58. Contains re- 
ports of the officers and committees for 
1957-58 and the platform and resolu- 
tions of DCT. 1958. 80p. Single copies 
free. DCT. 

The Platform and Resolutions, 1957- 
58. 16p. Single copies free. DCT. 


Class Size and Teacher Load 


Class Size in the E Schools 
of Urban School Districts, 1957-58. In- 


dicates number of teachers needed if 
excessive-size classes are reduced to 25, 
30,.35, or 40 pupils each in all urban 
school districts. 19p. 50¢. Research Di- 
vision. Order from NEA. 


Curriculum 


False Stands. An appeal for zealous 
efforts to improve the total curriculum 
to meet the total demands of a chang- 
ing, exciting world. 1958. 1-page folder. 
25 copies, $1. No discounts. AASA. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. 1958 ed. 49p. $1. Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 


Elementary Education 


About Motivation by Mary Jane 
Loomis and others. Elementary Instruc- 
tional Service series. March 1958. 8p. 
Single copies free. In quantity, 10¢ per 
copy. Elementary Instructional Service. 

May We Remember by Allan E. 
Sloan. Two-act play about education 
in the postsputnik period. 1958. 55p. 
$1. DESP. 


Exceptional Children 


Finding and Educating the Academ- 
ically Talented Student in the Second- 
(Continued on page 513) 
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HELP US KEEP THE © 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Gently, he starts her on 
another adventure in a 
wonder-filled world. 


Will her world always be 
so peaceful, so free? You 
can help it be—by helping 
to keep the peace. 


But peace costs money. 
Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for sci- 
ence and education to help 
make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 


The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 


Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 


BOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


This shows only a few examples. You ’ ‘ , ; iG, 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by a rn bs PE " « {5 &, 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. a, i a he Weer os 5 
Start your program now! , . SA} 7 2 

Ry 


Photograph by Harold Halma 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 





NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 511) 


ary School. 1958. 15p. Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. Order from 
Project on Talented Pupil. 

How To Conduct a Self-Survey of 
Special Education Needs. A self-survey 
form designed for use in any school sys- 
tem. Of interest to those who wish to 
start or to improve a program for ex- 
ceptional children. 1958. 48p. $1. Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. 

The Social Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented edited by Ruth 
Wood Gavian. Helps to clarify the ob- 
jectives and issues in the social educa- 
tion of the academically talented and 
outlines what is being done currently. 
Includes annotated bibliography. 1958. 
lllp. $2. National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


Federal Legislation 


Federal Support for Schools in a 
Period of Economic Recession. Leaflet. 
1958. 6p. Free. NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. 

How To Close a Gap: Educationally 
Speaking. Discusses two major gaps: 
the classroom shortage and the teacher 
shortage. 1958. Leaflet. Free in limited 
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terials (hand tabulation) to conduct 
physical-facilities analysis, $10. The 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Coll- 
leges, 1957-58. Research Report 1958- 
R1. Because of a change in the format 
of the NEA Research Bulletin, studies 
that form part of a continuing annual 
or biennial series and nonrecurrent 
studies of less than major scope will 
now be issued as research reports. 
Three fields will be given special men- 
tion—higher education, public-school 
salaries, and school law. 

An example is this first Research Re- 
port 1958-R1, on the salary structure 
of the American system of higher edu- 
cation. 55p. $1. Research Division. Or- 
der from NEA. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior. A 
report of an inquiry into disturbing 
conditions in the college. 1958. 17p. 
Free. Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom. 


Home Economics 


Grouping for Effective Teaching in 
Home Economics. Annual bulletin. 
Reviews common classroom teaching 
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quantities. Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. 

The NEA Speaks to Congress. Series 
of leaflets based on NEA testimony 
concerning the following: 

The Case for Federal Participation 
in School Finance; The Unmet Need— 
Classrooms; Teacher Shortages and 
Teacher Salaries; The Hidden Need: 
Basic Instructional Equipment. 1958. 
All leaflets free in limited quantities. 
Legislative Commission. 


Guidance 

Guidance in Business Education, 
guidance issue of Business Education 
Forum. Presents responsibilities of the 
business-education teacher in the guid- 
ance program of the school. Points out 
both general and specific activities in- 
volved in guidance. 1958. 24p. 50¢. 
United Business Education Assn. 

Your Life Plans and the Armed 
Forces. Unit of study to help high- 
school youths fit service in the armed 
forces into their educational and voca- 
tional plans. Rev. 1958. 160p. $1.25. 
North Central Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Order from Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 


Higher Education 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 


1958. Report of proceedings of the 13th 
natl. conference on higher education. 
Includes general session addresses, ana- 
lysts’ statements, and recorders’ reports 
of the findings of group discussion. 
1958. 264p. To AHE members, free; to 
nonmembers, $5. Assn. for Higher Ed- 
ucation. Order from NEA. 

Eleventh Yearbook, 1958. Proceed- 
ings of the 1958 annual meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 245p. $2.50. 
AACTE, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

General Education: Establishing the 
Program by James W. Thornton, Jr. 
Discusses principles governing organi- 
zation and development of selected 
general-education programs in some 
colleges. Useful for those contemplat- 
ing the establishment of such programs. 
1958. 24p. 30¢ for nonmembers. AHE’s 
Natl. Committee on General Educa- 
tion. Order from AHE. 

Physical Facilities Analysis for Col- 
leges and Universities: A Handbook of 
Techniques by Donald A. Jones. Pro- 
vides complete methods, techniques, 
and forms for physical-facilities inven- 
tory and utilization analysis of all col- 
lege or university buildings and rooms. 
1958. 221p. $7; 10% discount on five 
or more copies. Price for packet of ma- 
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practices, lists criteria for effective 
group work, and suggests procedure 
for recording group practices and tech- 
niques in homemaking. 1958. 12p. 50¢. 
Dept. of Home Economics. Order from 
NEA. 


plete list of leaflets, write to NEA Con- 
sultant for Local Associations. 

Local Color, 1957-58. Summary of 
projects completed under the Local 
Project Recognition Program spon- 
sored by DCT and the state depart- 
ments of classroom teachers. 1958. 
32p. 25¢. Order from NEA. 

Pointers for the Local Association: 
A Guidebook for Classroom Teachers. 
1958. 32p. 25¢. DCT. Order from NEA. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: Research, 
Theory, and Comment by Bernice Mil- 
burn Moore. Studies social problems 
related to delinquent behavior. Ex- 
amines school’s role in alleviating de- 
linquency. 1958. 64p. $1. ASCD. 

Juvenile Delinquency by William C. 
Kvaraceus. Pamphlet No. 15 of the 
series, What Research Says to the 
Teacher, produced jointly by DCT and 
AERA. 1958. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 


Membership Directories 


1957-58 Roster of Members. AASA 
membership arranged by states. 1958. 
177p. $5. AASA. 

Directory of Members of Speech As- 
sociation of America. Names, addresses, 
educational background, training, and 
interests of members. 1958. 468p. $2. 
Speech Assn. of America, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge. 


The Public and Education 


Education in Lay Magazines—First 
Quarter, 1958. Educational Research 
Service Circular, No. 4. 1958. Digest of 
articles on education which appeared 
in lay magazines in the first three 
months of 1958. 36p. $1. ERS. Order 
from NEA. 

(Continued on page 515) 


Local Associations 


Local Association Activities Leaflets. 
Parliamentary Procedures for Local As- 
sociation Presidents (No. 1); The Local 
Association and Improvement of In- 
struction (No. 3); The Local Associa- 
tion and Education for International 
Leadership (No. 12); The Local Asso- 
ciation and Federal Legislation (No. 
16); Criticism of the Schools—What 
To Do About It (No. 22). 1958. Avail- 
able free to local associations. For com- 
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TRAVEL PROGRAM 


[> more for your money 

[> travel with your friends 

[> care-free organized tour groups 
[> academic credit available 


reoltls Around the World © Europe ® Latin America © Africa ° 
The Pacific Area * Eastern and Western U. S. and Canada ® 
1959 Alaska © Hawaii * Rocky Mountain States Regional 


ff ‘ Study * Seminar in the United States Government and 
© A label the United Nations © Ranch in the Rockies 


| NEA TRAVEL DIVISION D Alaska Ci Pacific Circle 


1 1201 16th St., N.W., sbi wy AR 
ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ ! Washington 6, D. C. C Mexico Ci focky Mountain States 
I ( West Indies and Northern 
on page 497 Send me travel folders de- uth America 
scribing 1959 NEA Tours to 
. London. the areas checked. 


( Washington Seminar 
(0 South America (CD Ranch in the Rockies 
(CO Europe (CO Eastern U.S. and Canada 


. Egypt. (CO Around the World (0 Western U.S. and Canada 
San Francisco. 


. Alaska. 

. Japan. 

- Rio de Janeiro. 
. India. 
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NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 513) 


Mass Communication and Educa- 
tion. Intended to serve as a guide to 
the educator in his thinking about and 
study of the field of mass communica- 
tion. 1958. 137p. $1.50. Educational 
Policies Commission. Order from NEA. 

Parent-Teacher Relationships by Ir- 
ving W. Stout and Grace Langdon. 
Pamphlet No. 16 of the series, What 
Research Says to the Teacher, pro- 
duced jointly by DCT and AERA. 
1958. 32p. 25¢. Order from NEA. 

The Philosophical and Social Frame- 
work of Education. Review of Educa- 
tional Research. Reviews research on 
the relationship of the school to the 
community, stresses the relations of the 
individual to his environment and the 
impact of social influences upon him 
and education, and appraises efforts to 
reshape educational policy. Feb. 1958. 
76p. $2. AERA. 

Public Opinion Polls on American 
Education. Summarizes the major opin- 
ion polls reported between Jan. 1950 
and Apr. 1958. 1958. 20p. 15¢; 10 for 
$1; 100 for $5; 1000 for $45. NEA 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. Order from NEA. 
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purchase and rental information, write 
to Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington. 

Third Handbook for the National 
Junior Honor Society. History, selec- 
tion, and induction of new chapters 
and members, and a description of 
worthwhile projects. 1958. $1.50. 
NASSP. 

1958 Student Council Yearbook. 
Proceedings of the 22nd annual natl. 
conference of student councils, an- 
nouncements of the 23rd natl. confer- 
ence, and a directory of membership. 
1958. $1.50. NASSP. 


Social Studies 

Children’s Social Learning: Implica- 
tions of Research and Expert Study by 
Edna Ambrose and Alice Miel. Reports 
research and study by recognized au- 
thorities; discusses the process by which 
children develop those qualities essen- 
tial for citizenship in a democracy. 
1958. 128p. $1.75. ASCD. 

New Viewpoints in the Social Sci- 


ences edited by Roy A. Price. Discusses ~ 


contributions of research in the social 
sciences to the social studies and points 
out some of the more recent research 
findings in the different disciplines 
with which the social-studies teacher 
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The School Bell (published monthly 
except July and Aug.). Special issue 
containing award-winning entries from 
the 1957 Education Writers Assn. com- 
petition. May 1958. 15p. $2 a year; 
single copy 20¢. Natl. School Public 
Relations Assn. 


School Finance 


Compare the Costs. Graphically com- 
pares cost of public education with 
other forms of public and private ex- 
penditures. 1958. 16p. 10 copies, $1; 
100, $5. Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. Order from the School Science by Glenn O. Blough. 
NEA. Report of conference giving recom- 

Guides—to the Improvement of State mendations and tested experiences for 
School Finance Programs. A set of prin- improving the science program. 1958. 
ciples to be used in evaluating state- 48p. $1. NSTA. 
support programs. 1958. 3lp. 50¢. Com- STAR ’58 Ideas for Science Teach- 
mittee on Tax Education and School ing edited by Abraham Raskin. Prize- 
Finance. Order from NEA. winning reports from 1958 STAR 

School Expense Compared with To- Awards program. 1958. 52p. $1. NSTA. 
tal City Ex e, 1955 and 1956 (134 i 
cities over 35,000 in population). Ed- Secondary Education 
ucational Research Service Circular, Citizenship in Action. New film (25 
No. 2. 1958. 10p. 50¢. ERS. Order from min. sd. b&w.) prepared for use of stu- 
NEA. dent councils, civics classes, guidance 
counselors, and others who help young 
people to become interested in civic af- 
fairs. Prepared by the Natl. Assn. of 
Student Councils of the NASSP. For 


Bibliography of career information and 
guidance materials for use in high- 
school science teaching. 1958. 44p. Sin- 
gle copies free; additional copies, 10¢. 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 

How To Use Your Library in Mathe- 
matics by Allene Archer. Discussion of 
purposes, outcomes, reference materi- 
als, topics, and projects. Information 
on historical reports, things to make, 
and mathematicians. 1958. 6p. 40¢. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

It’s Time for Better Elementary 


Science and Mathematics 


Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys 
to Careers. Rev. Edited by Orval Ulry. 
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should be acquainted. 1958. 261p. Pa- 
perbound $4; clothbound $5. NCSS. 
NEA. 


Teacher Welfare NEA Research Bulletin, April 1958. 
Classroom Teachers Speak on Pro- Articles cover teachers’ and adminis- 
fessional Salary Schedules. Report of  trators’ salaries, teacher supply and de- 
the Study Conference on Professional mand, collective bargaining, credit un- 
Salary Schedules for Classroom Teach- ions, and court cases involving pupils 
ers. Nov. 29-30, 1957. 16p. 25¢. DCT. and teachers. 32p. Quarterly. $3 a year; 
Developing Personnel Policies. An single copy, 80¢. Research Div. Order 
aid to school systems interested in de- from NEA. 
veloping written personnel policies. Public-School Teachers and Collec- 
1958. A kit of material. 50¢. Committee tive Bargaining. Special Memo. Factual 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. analysis of the legal aspects of member- 
Hawthorne, New Jersey: A Study in ship in occupational organizations; col- 
Ineptness and Apathy. Report of an lective bargaining, especially as it ap- 
Investigation. April 1958. 30p. Single plies to teachers; the closed and the 
copy free. Defense Commission. union shop; and strikes by public em- 
Monroe, Michigan: A Study of a_ ployees. March 1958. 20p. 25¢. Re- 
Dismissal Involving Responsibility for search Division. Order from NEA. 
Criticism of Proposed School Policies. Teacher Personnel. Review of Edu- 
Report of an Investigation made with cational Research. Periodical examina- 
the co-operation of the Michigan Edu- _ tion of research relative to teacher per- 
cation Assn. March 1958. 34p. Single sonnel. June 1958. 90p. $2. AERA. 


copy free. Defense Commission. 
NEA Research Bulletin. Feb. 1958. Vocational Education 
Vocational Education for Rural 


Well-illustrated articles on salaries, en- 

rollments, and expenditures in 1957-58, | America edited by Gordon I. Swanson. 
supply and demand of teachers for the Programs and policies in vocational 
colleges, equalization of the property education for meeting the needs of 
tax, rankings of the state on certain rural youth. 1958. 352p. $4. Dept. of 


educational items, and the improve- Rural Education. #+ # 
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ment of homework. 32p. Single copy 
80¢. Research Division. Order from 





Tributes to Teachers 


By INSCRIBING their names on a per- 
manent plaque, the board of school 
trustees of Griffith, Indiana, recently 
honored 12 teachers who had devoted 
15 or more years to teaching in the 
community. 

Those honored were Elsie Lee Wads- 
worth, Lula D. Faulkenburg, Eulala 
Cook, Helen G. Pease, Blanche 
Strauche, Bonnie Franklin, Edith Par- 
sons, Richard C. Beck, Dorothy M. 
Moelhman, Dorothy E. Blum, Fred C. 
Ritenour, and Clyde L. Wilson. 


ScHooL personnel of Wicomico 
County, Maryland, were honored last 
spring by a group of local civic or- 
ganizations. A single rose in a bud vase 
was presented to each teacher and ad- 
ministrator in the public and parochial 
schools and in the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Salisbury. A card accompanying 
each rose bore this message: “To Wi- 
comico County teachers, guardians of 
childhood and youth. . . . We appreci- 
ate your services to society . . . . we 
hold the teaching profession in high 
esteem—in fact, second to none.” 


THE new auditorium of North Hol- 
lywood High School (Los Angeles) has 
been dedicated to Helen Randolph, 
teacher at that school from 1935 until 
her death in 1951. At the dedication, 
Miss Randolph was hailed as a “be- 
loved friend and _ teacher,” whose 
“contagious vivacity, . . . warmth, and 
sympathy endeared her to teachers 
and students alike.” 


New ACEI Center 


Construction of the Association for 
Childhood Education International's 
new center on Quebec Street and Wis- 
consin Avenue in Washington, D.C., 
is slated to begin in January. The 
$375,000 structure should be ready for 
occupancy in late 1959. 


New Jobs for NEA Leaders 


Eric Ruopes, formerly NEA salary 
consultant, has been named assistant 
director of the NEA Membership Di- 
vision. He will be succeeded as NEA 
salary consultant by Erwin L. Coons, 
who has been executive secretary of the 
Vermont Education Association since 
1956. Other capacities in which Mr. 
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Coons has served include Northeast 
regional director, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, editor of VEA’s 
Vermont Blackboard, and first presi- 
dent of Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion of New York State. 


Joun Srariz, who has been NEA 
field representative for the New Eng- 
land area since 1950, joined the NEA 
Office for Field Operations in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 1. 


Lois V. Rocers transferred August 1 
from the NEA Office of Field Opera- 
tions to the position of NEA conven- 
tion co-ordinator. 


Pau GricssBy, formerly superintend- 
ent at Granite City and NEA director 
for Illinois, began work last month as 
director of student teaching at Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri. 


Polio Reminder 


Tue National Foundation asks 
teachers to urge that children who 
have not been vaccinated against polio 
start getting their three Salk vaccine 
shots. 


* 
UT OU U 


Special Journal Features 


ReEprRINTs of Special Journal Fea- 
tures, 1957-58, are available at 20¢ per 
copy in quantities of 10 or more of 
one title; single copies, 30¢. Titles: 
Homework; Child Growth and Devel. 
opment; Today and Tomorrow in 
Elementary and Secondary Education; 
Let’s Balance the Program; Reading; 
Testing. Packets containing all titles 
are available at $1.50. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA. 


I do not suppose there is any- 
thing quite as important to our 
government as the public-school 
system. We must have that prop- 
erly conducted, and the one thing 
we must insist on in it is that 
those who administer it shall be 
honest and efficient. .. . 

Viewed from any angle, igno- 
vance is the costliest crop that can 
be raised in any part of this Un- 
ion. Every dollar put into the 
education of either white or black 
man, in head, in hand, and in 
heart, yields rich dividends to the 
entire community. 

—Theodore Roosevelt, the 100th 
anniversary of whose birth is 
being celebrated this month. 


’ 
‘ ™ tM, 


“Had any good tantrums lately?” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 504) 


(b) develop his own ideas in art in 
his own way; (c) evaluate what he 
has done by asking questions such 
as the following: Am I exploring 
the field of art broadly and deeply 
enough? Is this what I want to do 
in art? Am I working up to my 
creative and appreciative capaci- 
ties? 

4. Teach in terms of a particular 
personality, not in terms of a 
group. The exceptional student 
can be an exciting art student who 
takes art seriously and personally. 
Teach in terms of the student’s 
feeling of accomplishment, rather 
than in terms of a grade or mark. 
After the students leave high 
school, marks, whether high or low, 
are soon forgotten; but real per- 
sonal accomplishment in art may 
become the basis for an art career, 
ur at least for a lifetime avocation. 


—JOHN LEMBACH, professor of art 
education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, and secretary-treas- 
urer, National Art Education As- 
sociation, NEA. 


MUSIC 


Raven Wa po EMERSON once said 
that our chief want in life is some- 
body who shall make us do what 
we can. The arts in the hands of a 
creative teacher will help meet this 
want for the gifted, whether a mu- 
sically gifted student or a student 
gifted in other academic areas. 
The curriculum of the modern 
high school includes either a major 
or a minor in music and is geared 
to interest the musically gifted stu- 
dent with such courses as theory, 
appreciation, history, conducting, 
and instrumental arranging. 
However, in the selected band, 
selected orchestra, and _ selected 
choir of the high schools we find 
both the musically gifted and the 
academically gifted. The program 
for these diversified groupings must 
be fashioned to utilize all the tal- 
ents available and to satisfy the 
cultural hunger of each student. 
Many high schools also offer 
piano classes and vocal classes, as 
well as other general groupings 
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Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that? 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves"—3rd grade, down, 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroom use. 
Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play’’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for ‘powwows’’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
—, seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

it's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75" fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
— of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 6—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described~ 


HORI 


which include both the average 
student and the gifted. Perhaps the 
following ideas may kindle the 
challenge that is necessary to keep 
the academically talented working 
to their highest potential. 


A selected high-school choir 


39 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Box 1018, 
Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid, 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 


could create a musical show, which 
would teach its members some of 
the production and performance 
techniques of musicianship and 
showmanship. A suggested proce- 
dure might be to make an an- 


(Continued on page 521) 
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Missoula Investigation 


Ln THe spring of 1957, a new salary 
schedule was adopted for the Mis- 
soula County (Montana) High 
School. Departing from its estab- 
lished practice, the board of trustees 
denied salary increases to four ten- 
ure teachers. In each case the rea- 
son given was that “performance 
and growth has not been satisfac- 
tory.” At the same time, the board 
awarded a bonus of $300 to eight 
teachers as career awards. 

The board took these actions, 
which were widely interpreted as 
the beginning of a system of merit 
rating, without any advance con- 
sultation with teacher represent- 
atives. The actions climaxed a de- 
terioration in teacher morale which 
had begun some three years before. 

More than a month elapsed be- 
fore the board announced its policy 
with respect to the denial of in- 
creases; at no time did it set forth 
criteria pertaining to the denial of 


increases or the granting of career 
awards. The local teachers associa- 
tion elected a special committee to 
meet with the board for considera- 
tion of the case, but the committee 
was unable to arrange a meeting. 

These events led to a request for 
an NEA Defense Commission in- 
vestigation, which was carried out 
during the summer of 1957. An at- 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust 
pervaded the community to such 
an extent that confidential inter- 
views conducted by the investigat- 
ing committee were reported to the 
principal —in some instances by 
anonymous phone calls. 

The investigating committee 
found evidences of weak leadership, 
unacceptable administrative prac- 
tices, and unethical conduct on the 
part of the principal and some of 
the teachers. Personnel decisions 
appeared to be based primarily on 
the principal’s subjective reactions. 
The local teachers association was 
handicapped by factionalism. 


You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
mew vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


ei = 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


° 


In its report, the investigating 
committee recommends that the 
policy-making officials and admin- 
istrative officers of the high school 
refrain from any action that ‘‘might 
reasonably be considered to impose 
punitive and personal reprisals” on 
anyone connected with the school. 

It pointedly disapproves the ex- 
tensive and professionally irrele- 
vant information about faculty 
members collected by the principal. 
It also advocates adoption and dis- 
tribution by the board of trustees 
of written personnel policies de- 
veloped with the co-operation of 
the teaching staff. 

In addition, the committee urges 
the principal to “accept responsi- 
bility for educational leadership 
and to discharge this responsibility 
through actions which are con- 
sistently just, considerate, and 
forthright.” 

The committee urges the teach- 
ers association to develop a stronger 
sense of professional responsibility 
and “‘to resist all efforts to weaken 
and divide the faculty.” 

It urges the citizens of Missoula 
County to “exhibit a more active 
and faithful interest in their high 
school.” The committee suggests 
that a self-evaluation survey be 
conducted by the high-school staff 
and representative citizens with 
the assistance of a team of educa- 
tional consultants from outside the 
community as a means of achieving 
better understanding and support 
of the high school. 

Enlightened leadership in_per- 
sonnel administration is directed 
to the winning of consent, not to 
the enforcement of edicts through 
fear or favoritism. The Missoula 
case illustrates what can happen in 
a school system when this prin- 
ciple is violated. 

—JAMES T. REIVA, principal, 
Morey Junior High School, Den- 
ver, and chairman, special commit- 
tee for the Missoula, Montana, in- 
vestigation. 

Single copies of the Missoula 
investigation report are available, 
without charge, from the National 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, ONLY 


8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution s] 00 








of Human Eye, Nature’s Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, 
Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic ‘‘Wheels” help you screen 
pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 


H Ms “ a eae 
: Huge 40 x 60 Ps. SC} 
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“ston CRISES 
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May be corrected 
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Makes Nur, 
exhaust “Toms 9 
Stivec y a 


PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES , : 
IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR! VV.Ni Mmadelll ye) Mmre)>).. A a 


Better Vision Institute, inc. Dept. N-10 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 


im «just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
20 PA GE MANUAL Include special ‘Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
FOR INSTRUCTORS I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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12-PAGE LEAFLETS 
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Aindelon’s Railroads 


Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 


ar 


Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds. 


Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment. 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 


Praiseworthy Secretaries 


Lucky is the school superintendent 
whose secretarial assistants have such 
pride and interest in their. work that 
they have participated’ nrprograms 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Educational Secretaries. 

This organization, which became 
an NEA department in 1946, is not 
as widely known as it déservés to be. 
Organized in 1934, it serves secretarial, 
clerical, and business workers in ele- 
mentary schools, junior and _ senior 
high schools, administrative and busi- 
ness offices, colleges and universities. 
The association’s four-point program 
—service, information, fellowship, and 
recognition—is implemented in several 
ways. 

Members receive annually three 
issues of their professional magazine, 
the National Educational Secretary. 
Every other year they receive special- 
ized publications, such as File It Right; 
Blueprint for Action, a guide for set- 
ting up office manuals; and Action 
and Reaction, a handbook of public- 
relations ideas. In alternate years, a 
membership directory is issued. 

Regional conferences each year pro- 
vide inservice training, as do the in- 
stitutes and workshops held each sum- 
mer in co-operation with different col- 
leges and universities. The association 
adopted in 1950 a code of ethics, 
stressing service, integrity, and skill. 

Probably the most significant con- 
tribution NAES has made to educa- 
tion is its Professional Standards Pro- 
gram, adopted in 1956. 

This program awards nine grades 
of certificates to candidates who meet 
the various requirements in the areas 
of education, experience, and profes- 
sional activity. Over 100 certificates 
have been awarded in the first two 
years of the program. School admin- 
istrators would do well to appreciate 
and encourage their secretaries who 
are trying to raise their professional 
efficiency and standing. 

—HENRY I. WILLETT, superintendent 
of schools, Richmond, Virginia. 


CENTERSPREAD ANSWERS 


(See page 489 
. Khrushchev . Hayes 
. Egypt . Thompson 
. earth satellite - Hammarskjold 
. population . England 
UNESCO . Wall Street 
polio . Ottawa 
. Warren . Roosevelt 
. International . Lebanon 
Geophysical Year 18. Dulles 
Tito 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
(Continued from page 517) 


nouncement in the fall to the effect 
that any member of the choir could 
participate in the writing of the 
show and that on a given date, the 
idea would be presented to the en- 
tire choir. 

The choir members would choose 
from the various ideas proposed, 
and each person would have op- 
portunity to work in the area of 
his particular interest and strength 
—dance, scenery, staging, or any 
phase of showmanship necessary 
for the perfection of the show. 

If a dance routine is suggested 
and accepted, its creator would 
then be responsible for coaching 
the group. Each vocal ensemble 
would be responsible for its own 
routine, which would result from 
the creativity of its members. 

Such a plan was pursued by the 
Lehman High School a cappella 
choir of Canton, Ohio, for four 
consecutive years. 

Ensemble work can be a stimu- 


lating and creative activity for the | 


gifted student, who often works as 
an individual and thus fails to reap 
the benefits of working with others. 
In ensemble work the student can 
encounter the democratic principles 
of interdependence and of co-oper- 
ation to achieve a desired result. 

Many groups have found that 
the recorder is a good builder of 
unification and togetherness. Al- 


though it may be used as a solo in- | 
strument, the recorder is much | 


more enjoyable when played in 
groups. Groups playing recorders 
are comparable to stringed quar- 
tets, madrigal singing groups, and 
other vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles. Students of conducting are 
able to organize and rehearse such 
ensembles as well as conduct sec- 
tional rehearsals of band, orches- 
tra, or choir. 

An original composition night 
stimulates creative composing for 
groups as well as individuals. These 
compositions could range from 
solos to symphonic works and 
could be judged by many musicians 
throughout the state. 

The Carl Orff method gives both 
group experience and individual 
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experience. This German method 
involves choral reading, rhythmic Point of View 
response, singing, and playing in- 
struments. [See Music for Children 
(Orff-Schulwerk), Vol. I, Penta- 
tonic, by Carl Orff and Gunild 
Keetman. English adaption by 
Doreen Hall and Arnold Walter, 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
N. Y. C. 1956.] 
Through using the Orff material, 
a student would have the oppor- 
tunity to develop better rhythmic 
co-ordination, a keener ear, a finer 
creative ability, and a sharper re- 
gard for self-discipline. 
—VIVIAN M. NEWACHECK, elemen- 
tary resource teacher, Canton 
(Ohio) public schools; formerly 
vocal and choir instructor for “Fee been playing with 
secondary schools in Canton. ee Py a ee 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR NYLON HOSE... 

- - - ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE! 
Guaranteed FIRST Quality, Nationally Advertised Brand, Dupont Nylon Hose, 
Especially Priced For Teachers—Full Fashioned and Seamless. 


USE THIS COUPON — ORDER TODAY! 
SHORTS REGULARS 
8% | 9 [9% | 0 |e%| 9 | 9% | 10 iow) 




















CORBETT’S HOSIERY COMPANY 
Valdese, North Carolina 


«+ - AND HERE’S HOW TO RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP, PTA, CLASS ROOM, 
OR CLUB, USING “THE CORBETT PLAN!” 
YOU CAN MAKE UP TO 56% PROFIT! 


Ne Meney te inv st—We Ship on Consignment—Retumn Balance Unsold to Us. Deduct Your Prefit. Send Remittance 
Fer Goods Sold. 21 Days or Longer te Sell. Bonus of $1.00 Per Dozen on All You Sell Over 10 Dozen. 3 Pairs te @ 
bex. We Pay Ali Lecal and State Texes—freight for Goods Shipped to You. You Pay Freight for Goods Returned to Us. 


SAMPLE OF ORDERING METHOD BELOW 
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Pag [| TOTAL | so0mo | $51.0, 


Coler Charts of semple colers with all orders. a Oe and Celers yeu may need. 
All listed on special order chart. 


dozen of Styles and Colors you think ovr club will need. 
Telephone. 
RETIN ROE OPT Number of Members Selling 
Seticiste Gta tao Veidese, N, C. Phone TRinity 4-7731 
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WANTED... 


TOP-NOTCH TEACHERS 


Top-notch teacher applicants are de- 
sired by an American-type school in 
Caracas. Applications must be submit- 
ted by December 31, 1958 for the 1959- 
60 term. Interviews are held in the 
United States in March and April each 
year, the 1959 sites probably being New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. The fol- 
lowing types of positions for overseas 
personnel are maintained: Kindergar- 
ten; regular classroom teachers, grades 
1-6; music and art teacher-consultants, 
grades 1-9; junior high math, science, 
english-social studies and algebra; phys- 
ical education (man and woman), 
grades 2-9; elementary principal. 

Requirements: B.A. Degree (M.A. for 
music, art and principal); state teach- 
ing certificate; 5 years’ experience (2 
in grade to be taught) ; no dependents; 
interview; excellent recommendations 
from school districts with top reputa- 
tions. 

Compensations: Starting salary of 
$5400; free housing; travel allowance; 
Christmas and termination bonuses. 

Working in Caracas is not a vacation. 
High caliber services are expected. Stu- 
dents are above average in intelligence 
and achievement. If you can fit into a 
teaching staff which is second to none, 
write for further information and an 
application blank: Dr. Jack C. Goodwin, 
Supt., Escuela Campo Alegre, Apartado 
4382 del Este, Caracas, Venezuela. 


TEACHERS 


WHO MEASURE UP 
Professionally 


BELONG TO 
THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
LOCAL e STATE e NATIONAL 
National Education Association 


Membership Division 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Your Book Can Be Published! 
Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript can be 
Printed, advertised ond sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept, NE10, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


AUTHORS: 


HOW TO 
PUBLISH 
YOUR 


, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORE 3 


Banc one of the country’s most pop- 
ular network TV news commenta- 
tors doesn’t leave a man much time for 
some of the other important things in 
life—such as serving as president of his 
child’s PTA. 

That’s what NBC’s David Brinkley, 
father of three, has discovered in try- 
ing to mix coverage of Washington’s 
top news stories for his nightly NBC 
News show with Chet Huntley, and 
keeping up with parent-teacher doings 
at the two different elementary schools 
his children attend. 

He did serve a stint, though, as 
PTA vice-president at son Joel’s Som- 


Brinkley chauffeurs Alan 
and Joel back to school. 


erset Elementary School in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. And when he edits 
and broadcasts a full-hour special TV 
country-wide survey of education’s 
problems, as he did recently (Aug. 
31) on NBC’s Outlook, he knows 
whereof he speaks. 

The telecast, a standout among 
special back-to-school offerings this 
fall, featured live and filmed reports 
from NBC news correspondents in 
seven cities, and was titled “Our Chil- 
dren and Their Schools.” 

Commenting on the cross-country 
sampling of problems facing school- 
bound youngsters in New York, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, Chicago, Omaha, 
Little Rock, and Arlington, Virginia, 
Brinkley said: “The shortages (too 


few classrooms, too few expert teach- 


ers, too little money) seem familiar, 
and perhaps even a little tiresome, be- 
cause we have lived with them since 
the war—like a covey of visiting rela- 
tives who refuse to go home. 

“Well,” he went on, “they have 
stayed with us because we have re- 
fused to do what is necessary to get 
rid of them. What is necessary to 
finance our schools now and in the 
future is to admit that the responsibil- 
ity for public education is not merely 
local, but local and national, because 
its product, an educated child, is not 
only a local asset, but a national asset, 
and the greatest one we have.” 

Tall, lean, 38-year-old Brinkley has 
racked up 14 years of network experi- 
ence in the nation’s capital. He joined 
NBC in 1943 after a tour of Army 
duty. 

He is best known to teachers—and 
most folks around the country—for the 
NBC News show with Chet Huntley 
(6:45 p.m. EDT), which has been rated 
most influential on the air by mem- 
bers of Congress. Teachers at NEA’s 
Cleveland convention this year saw 
the Huntley-Brinkley team win a 
School Bell Award for their distin- 
guished TV coverage of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission report, 
The Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education. 

Brinkley got an early start in the 
news business by working on his home- 
town Wilmington (N. C.) Star-News 
while attending high school. 

His first big TV break came with 
the 1956 political conventions. Jack 
Gould of the New York Times wrote 
of him: “A quiet Southerner with a 
dry wit and a heaven-sent appreciation 
of brevity has stolen the television 
limelight.” 

Gould might have added that 
Brinkley is not one to mince words. 
In an editorial comment during “Our 
Children and Their Schools,” he spoke 
out: “The schools have simply out- 
grown the resources of the county tax 
collector, regardless of the good spirit 
and the honest effort of the people he 
taxes. 

“The answer is first for us to admit 
that money for schools, whether it 
comes from the court house or the 
U.S. Treasury, is still our money. And 
second for us to decide how to spend 
it, not on the basis of empty slogans 
such as ‘federal money means federal 
control,’ but on the basis of what 
is important and what is not.” 

Brinkley is married to another for- 
mer UP staffer, Ann Fischer. They 
have three sons—Alan, 8; Joel, 5; and 


John, 3. #+ #+ 
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After Hours — U « @) p = 


I would not ask a richer, nobler task We'll see the usual, plus Africa, Yugoslavia, 
% Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
Than teaching, in a warm and human way, low.priced diferent Mad of wip far te youns 


in spirit who don’t want to be herded ar 
To hold the luster of the eyes that look EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


To me in hope, in confidence—today. 255 Sequoia (Box A) — Pasadena, California 
Beneath that childish, lighted look that shows 
In eyes upturned to call me to my task, 


There lies a host of dreams—tomorrow’s dawning! YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
The grace to guide them wisely, God, I ask. Is it costing too much? 


The light is there; my task, to focus it We can print your paper for as little 


: ay as $25.00. Use as many pictures as 
wi, mal sshisinn sehen a daca Et ueheecheel you want. Write for details about 


To live and learn, to give and gain, to reach our system. Our service fs prompt. 


The stars that in their searching eyes I see. 
—George B. Prettyman A. G. Halldin Co. 
Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 9-15 


By Harriet VAN METER 


Appealing photographs of active 
youngsters, easy-to-learn rhymes, and 
a simple song make every page of 
this book a delight to small children. 
Parents and teachers will find this 
an ideal way to show the preschool 
child that God loves him and has 
prepared for his happiness through 
the wonderful gift of hands. $1.75 


Questions Children Ask 


Joun L. and Arveene G. Fairvy. Help 
for parents and teachers baffled by 
questions like, “Who made God?” 
Discusses specific questions and the 
problem of answering questions gen- 
erally. $2.00 


Angels in Pinafores 


Atice Lee Humpnreys. The author 
of Heaven in My Hand tells more 
charming stories of her willful, win- 
some first-graders. $2.25 


vr. = ee Sa ee. 82 4 te, 


ask your bookseller 


“If you don’t have time to visit my school, maybe I could JOHN KNOX PRESS 
take this guy and make b’lieve he’s you! Huh, Dad?” 
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Take Jethro’s Advice 


: HAT a great many teachers 
WV associations seem to need is 
an outspoken father-in-law. 
Their leaders remind one of Moses, 
who got all worn out trying to do 
everything himself. Jethro, his 
father-in-law, set Moses straight. 
You can’t do everything yourself, 
he said in effect. Divide up the 
job into manageable units. Set 
leaders over 10's, 50’s, 100’s, and 
1000’s. “Every great matter they 
shall bring unto thee, but every 
small matter they shall judge.” 

A wise and simple formula, but 
how seldom applied even today. 

Problems growing out of sheer 
numbers plague us in organization 
work in a great many ways, one of 
them being the basic problem of 
enrolling members. When there 
are thousands of potential mem- 
bers, scattered over a sizable area, 
is there a way to reach them? 

The answer is yes. Some associa- 
tions are finding ways to solve the 
size problem—ways to channel lead- 
ership, ways to break down the 
jobs to be done into manageable 
and reasonable units. Two specific 
examples will be described here, 
one a state association, the other 
a large urban association. 


The Utah Education Association 
has developed a pattern in or- 
ganizational structure that is 
very effective in reaching and serv- 
ing its members. At the local level 
there is a county association in each 
of the state’s 29 counties, and there 
are city associations in about 15 
urban communities. Once a month, 
representatives from each of these 
associations come to an_ all-day 
meeting with UEA’s executive sec- 
retary and selected staff members. 


Dr. Booker is director of the NEA Mem- 
bership Division. 
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IVAN A. BOOKER 


There, the executive secretary 
can report on what has happened 
and is happening, and can discuss 
the projects of UEA that need local 
attention and local support. There, 
the local leaders can bring their 
problems, requests, and suggestions. 

The UEA can work efficiently 
and easily with these key leaders 
—50 or so at most. Each of them, 
in turn, can build a representative 
and functional local organization 
in his county or city that will en- 
able him to maintain prompt two- 
way communication with all the 
members he represents. 

This exact pattern of organiza- 
tion could not be followed, of 
course, in a state such as Illinois 
or Ohio. If it were, the representa- 
tives of local associations—one per 
county and independent city— 
would run to 200 or more, defeating 
the very purpose of the plan. Each 
state would have to make the adap- 
tations dictated by its situation. 

The point is that some workable 
pattern should always be developed 
through which the state office can 
maintain regular, direct contact 
with a reasonable number of key 
leaders. They, in turn, must work 
on tasks of reasonable size, and 
so on, until they become a team. 


For a second example, we turn 


to the District of Columbia, 
which last year boldly attacked 
the problem of size that was bog- 
ging down its program. Member- 
ship enrollment had not been go- 
ing too well. The D.C. leaders 
wanted to do something about it. 
But what? 

The D.C. membership commit- 
tee had been trying to work 
through building representatives in 
185 schools. This is a rather com- 
mon pattern, but working with 185 


people scattered over an entire city 
is an unreasonable task for any 
committee. So the city was divided 
into 20 areas, with an area repre- 
sentative for each one. 

That being done, the member- 
ship committee could, and did, 
work closely and effectively with 
the 20 area representatives. They 
likewise, could work easily with 
their building representatives— 
never more than 10. The result 
was that two-way communication 
began to function, and D.C.’s mem- 
bership increase for 1957-58 led the 
nation. 

Paralleling the development of 
the area plan for membership pro- 
motion in the District of Colum- 
bia was a strengthening of other 
phases of the D.C. program. Inter- 
est grew. Members became better 
informed and more willing to ac- 
cept responsibility. 

The status of building represent- 
atives and area representatives was 
enhanced, so that now people do 
not look upon these offices as un- 
welcome chores. In fact, the plan 
worked so well and was so reward- 
ing to those who took part in it 
that all the area representatives 
and a great many of the building 
representatives will continue their 
same leadership roles in 1958-59. 


I- THERE’S a moral here—and I 
believe that there is—it would 
seem to be: Don’t expect the 
impossible, from yourself or others. 
Instead, you should all look for 
ways to divide the load of organ- 
ization work into reasonable units. 
When you do that, as Jethro told 
Moses, “So, shall it be easier for 
thyself, and they shall bear the 
burden with thee.” What is more 
important, by sharing the load, you 
can really get the job done. #+ # 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
i. HANDWRITING 


Nobie’s* namunatine Sevekteanvestt USE" Grades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
: THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

has prepared a complete file of information 

to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 

receive this material, address: 


‘5 ‘francis’ Tours 
.. just for YOU! 


June 2ist SCANDINAVIA (by ship) 


1158.00 
June 28th ROMANTIC EUROPE pig air) 
13 countries—52 days $1370.00 
(time pay plan available) é 
July ist POPULAR EUROPE (by air) 
12 Re peak ye oy days $885.00 
(time pay plan available) 
June i9th acy ae ae HAWAII. STUDY 
(by air) 45 days $595.00 
(time pay plan available) 

Write now for detailed itineraries 
Jack and Margaret Francis 
TRAVEL CONSULTANTS COMPANY 
2640 Central Avenue 

St. Petersburg 12, Florida 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


New Volume Tells How To 
Obtain Graduate Study Funds 


VOLUME II 


Learn How Easy It Is To Increase 
Your Education and Earning Power 


Second authentic compilation of current ig th 
AWARDS. for teachers. ea + librarians, and ad- 
ministrators. Over 25 niversities and found. 
tions and over 100 
eg Volume tf are entirely dif- 
ren ith no no fastens ‘cots Your * otvay" fas 
jocal siete and specific i 
tion. Cie: ited dition. Order promptly to save money. 
(0 DIRECTORY (Vol. t1—1958) 
PRICE AFTER NOV. 15, 58 js 
(1 GRADUATE AWARD mpeg ge {feet ! 
—1957) No duplication of Vol. J 
0 8OTH Ae -ai until Nov. 15, se 


U.S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Yoon ge monthly Men at Placeme 


fest Seeeer rear tal a shiy recommended 


men 
since 'S2. EACH 
issue is ‘Engertamt' _-¥ wr v tatore 


(CO 2 issues $2.00 o Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 
(CD 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 


CRUSADE, “Breen mein Station 


f you cannot CRUSAD' now, jein with 
your 


iy 
fri: 8 or ask your rischoo! or blic library or 
association to bec: eee 2 


30 NEA DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from page 506) 


Spotlight. Individual dues $8; institu- 
tional $12 (also receive Student Life). 
George E. Shattuck, prin., Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. *Paul 
E. Elicker, NEA. 


National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors—Journal and oc- 
casional newsletters. Dues $10; student 
$3. Katherine A. Towle, dean of wom- 
en, Univ. of California, Berkeley. 
*Barbara Catton, NEA. 


National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—NCAWE News. 
Individual national dues $2; branch 
dues $1. Mary Hughes, prin., Ashley 
School, Denver. *Lois M. Clark, NEA. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues for teachers with salaries 
under $3600, $5; $3600 or more, $7; 
contributing membership, $15. (Also 
receive copy of each NCSS publication 
issued during year.) Jack Allen, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. *Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics— Mathematics Teacher 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $5, in- 
cludes either journal; $8 both; student 
dues $1.50, includes either journal; 
$2.50 both; institutional subscription 
to either journal $7. Harold P. Faw- 
cett, Dept. of Educ., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 10. *M. H. Ahrendt, NEA. 


National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA Journal. Individual dues 
$1; life membership $20. Associational: 
local $5; state $10. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. *Alice Reit- 
erman (financial secretary), 1445 Pas- 
qualito Dr., San Marino 9, Calif. 


National School Public Relations 
Association—Two newsletters, monthly 
issues of the School Bell, new hand- 
books for parents and school person- 
nel, quarterly Exchange File items. 
Dues $10. Sylvia Ciernick, Dearborn 


(Mich.) public schools. *Roy K. Wil- 
son, NEA. 


National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Elementary 
School Science Bulletin, (for elemen- 
tary-school teachers), Tomorrow’s Sci- 
entists, and Packets of Teaching Aids. 
Dues $6; sustaining membership $10; 
library subscription $8; life member- 
ship available. Subscriptions to To- 
morrow’s Scientists or Elementary 
School Science Bulletin, 50¢ per school 
year in groups of 5 or more sent to one 
address (minimum order $2.50) ; single 
subscriptions $1. Herbert A. Smith, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. *Robert 
H. Carleton, NEA. 


Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, Research Bulletin, 
and occasional publications. Dues $4. 
Velma Linford, state supt. of public 
instruction, Cheyenne, Wyo. *Howard 
A. Dawson, NEA. 


Speech Association of America— 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and Di- 
rectory of the Speech Assn. of America. 
Dues, student $3.50; regular $5.50; sus- 
taining $18. Elise Hahn, Dept. of Eng- 
lish, Univ. of California, Los Angeles. 
*Owen M. Peterson, Dept. of Speech, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3. 


United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Basic dues $5; comprehensive 
$7.50; student $2.50. Internatl. Society, 
$1.50 additional. Vernon A. Mussel- 
,man, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. 
* *Hollis Guy, NEA. 


Vocational Education—Correspond- 
ence service. Must be member of NEA. 
Annual meetings with NEA summer 
convention. Hobart H. Sommers, asst. 
supt., Dept. of Vocational Educ., 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Harry Lewis, 
co-ordinator of curriculum develop- 
ment for vocational high schools, 
Board of Education, 130 W. 55th St., 
New York 19. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


(name of department) 


(Please circle “regular” or 
of types of memberships.) 


(please print) 
POSITION 


ADDRESS .... 


“special.” See listings above for explanation 





Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


lustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and 
Fone itocial apercisal. Write Dept. N10. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


NOW... 


To Keep Your 
NEA Journals 


@ Neat 
@ Always Available 


With The 
NEA Journal 
Binder 


$3.00 
(2 for $5.00) 


All 
Prices 
Postpaid 


@ Especially designed for the NEA Journal 

@ Durable green leatherette 

@ Permanent record 

@ Opens fiat 

Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


NEA Journal Binders 
et $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


To teachers of all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swap- 
ping. In statements of 50 to 200 words, 
share your classroom know-how with 
other members of the profession. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JourNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA JourNna, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Keeping Parents Informed 


Our school solves the problem of 
keeping parents informed regarding 
schedules, holidays, and testing periods 
by appointing a committee each sum- 
mer to prepare a handbook approved 
by the administration and the school 
board. It contains the rules and regula- 
tions of the school, student qualifica- 
tions for extracurricular activities, and 
requirements for various courses. 

The handbook also contains a com- 
plete school calendar for the year, so 
that pupils and parents know in ad- 
vance every holiday, vacation, and 
marking period from the first day of 
school through commencement. 

When school opens in September, 
each pupil receives a copy of the hand- 
book, which he reads and takes home. 

His parents indicate approval of 
their child’s schedule by signing a 
blank attached to the handbook and 
returning the blank to the school, 
where it is filed for future reference. 

This procedure has created better 
rapport between parents and the school 
and prevented misunderstandings over 
trivial matters. 

—HELEN S$. STRAIT, history teacher, 
Mansfield (Pennsylvania) Senior High. 


For several years, we have found it 
helpful to prepare monthly bulletins 
for the guidance of parents. They 
usually contain information concerning 


the topics receiving special emphasis 
during the month, such as character 
and safety education. 

Information in the bulletins also in- 
cludes dates for such things as physical 
examinations, PTA meetings, distribu- 
tion of report cards, sale of school-bus 
tokens, athletic events, holidays, spe- 
cial programs, and the schedule for 
standardized tests and regular examina- 
tions. 

—J. K. PETWAY, sR., principal, Meigs 
School, Nashville. 


HOLLAND PATENT CENTRAL SCHOOL 
has found an effective way to keep 
parents informed regarding schedules, 
holidays, and testing periods. 

During each summer vacation, activi- 
ties planned for the school are typed 
on sheets made up to look like a 


calendar—September through June. 
The sheets are stapled to a piece of 
bright cardboard which has a picture 
of the school pasted at the top. 

Cost of each calendar is only 314¢ to 
5¢ a copy; the PTA donates $100 to- 
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ward the total cost. Early in the school 
year, PTA members deliver one to 
each home when they are enrolling 
new members for their organization. 

Although the activity dates must be 
set up far in advance, we have had few 
changes to make during the year. The 
calendar has helped us considerably 
in the smooth running of school ma- 
chinery and in maintaining good pub- 
lic relations. 

—KATHRYN L. SHELDON, librarian, 
Holland Patent (New York) Central 
School. 


Making Up Work After Absence 


_When a student returns after an 
absence, he works with a “partner” 
(whom he has previously chosen) on 
lessons which he missed. The make-up 
session takes place in a part of the 
room where quiet conversation does 
not disturb other pupils and after the 
regular lesson has been presented. 

The student helper is usually suc- 
cessful in explaining work which his 
friend has missed. If he runs into dif- 
ficulty, however, he can turn to me for 
assistance. Difficulties on the part of 
the helper serve as indications to me 
of material which needs reviewing or 
clarifying on a class-wide basis. 

—TOM LOCKWOOD, sixth-grade teach- 
er, Sombra del Monte Elementary 
School, Albuquerque. 


WHEN one of my students has to stay 
at home because of illness, I send him 
lesson assignments if he is able to 
study. On his return, I do not require 
him to make up work which he has 
missed. It discourages a child to be re- 
quested to keep up with his day-by- 
day assignments and, at the same time, 
work on the lessons he has lost. 

Instead, I give him whatever help 
he needs to go on with his class. If 
testing reveals weaknesses in certain 
areas, I continue to give him individ- 
ual attention until he has caught up 
with the other members of his class. 

—RALPH W. DAVIES, sixth-grade teach- 
er, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


WE HaAveE found it helpful in our 
junior-high mathematics classes to set 
aside one day a week for make-up 
work. 

Activities for the day are based on 
individual student weaknesses, which 
we discover through tests at the begin- 
ning of the term. Lessons missed be- 
cause of absence are taught on this 
special day. 

—MARGUERITE E. TAYLOR, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
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Courtesy 


Pau. NATHAN writes (in “Rights 
and Permissions,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
June 30, 1958) that while judging a 
sixth-grade essay contest, he found the 
following entry, which, though not a 
winner, was his favorite. The topic? 
“Courtesy, the Art of Being Nice.” 


Courtesy can help us mentally, for it 
leaves us with a free conchonce & a happy 
soul. Courtesy has helped us win wars. 
Suppose the U.S. is being beaten in a 
war of missiles by Russia. Briton chimes 
in & we soon beat Russia. They did this 
kind deed for they knew we could help 
them too. 

Courtesy can save money & lives too. 
Imagine that Ichabod is driving in the 
suburbs of a large establishment. Having 
smoked a cigar, he flicks it out the win- 
dow. Ichabod’s cigar started a gigantic 
fire which claimed 3,000,000 lives & just 
as many dollars damage. By the way, 
Ichabod’s children were killed. He could 
have stopped this disaster by simply 
putting the coer in the ashtray. . 


Red-Tape Reports 


I surely am glad that October has 
come, 

And school’s settled down to a 
regular hum, 

For gone is September with all its 
confusion— 

New classes, new schedules, reports 
in profusion. 

’Twas “Send your enrollment to the 
office by ten; 

Please send it each morning until 
we ‘say when, 

Enrollment cards due by tomorrow at 
three; 

The second set Monday, all checked 
they must be. 

Make lists of your girls and the sub- 
jects they’re taking; 

And lists for safe driving, that 
class in the making. 

Bring grade-progress tables to the 
office by noon, 

And those on age-grade.” (Any more 
and I’d swoon.) 

But now in October reports do sub- 
side 

And we start in to teach what 
we've had to let ride. 
—ANNA DOUGHERTY in Birmingham 

Teachers Association Bulletin. 


NOW--Save on TRAVEL 
EUROPE 


College credits for 5- to 12-week trips 
from $655 to $1495—ALL-EXPENSE. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil with optional trips to Incaland. 


$1095—ALL-EXPENSE. 


All trips are escorted. Small, congen- 
ial groups. Prices are all-inclusive. 
Write now for FREE information. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
Travel Service 


Box 99, University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


Dey , TRY THE EASY, 
(Z DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


scratching on board. 

fountain pen 2 

drawing becomes a 

a push of 

retracts. Hand never touches chalk path 

use, never gets dried up or affected 

could i It's the most welcome gift you 
ive a fellow 
Op CHALK WASTE — 

Sienic holds firmly even 4” 

prevents breakage, it allows the comfort- Fi f 

“pees of practically the whole length ae, 

Sturdy metal ggesast roe 1 yr. bret 

rantee. eo lated cap, K- 

lack barrel. Tr L OFFER: $2 for one 

(only $5 for set oe 3). vase free. No COD’s. ot 

not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan 

tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE "lens 

!t’s not sold in stores. gg TODAY! 


EUROPE ON A 5 aaa 
Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 


ram. 
trans-Atlantic steam sie, 
pay oe. A days, 
dep. June 6 . July 8 
STANDARD cinct e $s days, 13 countries; 
Se. ee June June 20, June 28 
wi tiantic air semua: 
GRAND A AIR gg 59 dees. 7 countries; 


2, 
STRNDARD. Ain Cincue, 43 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 15, June 22 
Britain, Scandinavia, Ita 


Lux motorcoach transportat 
hetle ond meals; prices inclusive. 





OMEWHERE I read about a man 
S who every day, driving to work, 

had to break into a main high- 
way from a side road. There was no 
traffic light to halt periodically the 
never-ending stream of cars. 

Forcing his way into the crowded 
intersection was such an ordeal, re- 
quiring wily maneuvering and split- 
second timing, that it always got 
his day off to a bad start. Hundreds 
of cars—and every single one an 
obstacle to his getting to work. 

Then one morning a driver in 
the bumper-to-bumper chain hap- 
pened to look at our harassed 
driver, who smiled and made a mo- 
tion asking permission to break in. 
The other man returned the smile 
and permitted him to enter the line 
of traffic. 

From that day on, all our driver 
had to do was to catch the eye of 
one of the drivers in the slow- 
moving line, smile at him, signal 
his question, and receive permis- 
sion to cut in. For the cars were 
not the obstacle. The obstacle was 
the people in those cars. 

To see the individuals beyond 
the inanimate object or beyond an 
abstract idea or beyond an institu- 
tion is something of an achieve- 
ment. But we overdo this percep- 
tion when we see a legion, an 
anonymous “‘they.” 

Sometimes they are omnipotent, 
to be quoted (“They tell me...”). 
Sometimes they are guilty, to be 
blamed (“They shouldn’t have 
done .. .”). 


Some years ago I was reading 
proof with a girl during her trial 
period on the job. In the oral proof- 
reading, we discovered an error 
that should have been caught in 
manuscript. I stopped to make the 
correction on the proof. The girl, 
who was holding the manuscript, 
kept protesting, “They have it this 
other way. That’s the way they 
want it.” 
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I could not convince her that I 
was the “they” who in editing the 
copy had carelessly overlooked an 
error, that I was the “they” she 
quoted as authority. Because the 
pronoun they was sacred in her 
vocabulary, she did not make the 
grade as a proofreader. 

Nor is she alone in dedicating 
a shrine to they. Teachers, like 
proofreaders and the rest of us, 
have been known to see a faceless 
they in thinking of government or 
industry or labor or professional 
organization. 


Foxrunatety, however, more 
teachers belong to that other school 
of pronouns—the “we” rather than 
the “they” school. 

Note the difference: “I don’t like 
what they’re doing in that organi- 
zation,” as against “We're going to 
do great things in our organization 
this year.” 

“A clique is running our local; 
they don’t give anyone else a 
chance,” as against “We're having 
difficulty in getting participation 
from all our members. I, for one, 
was no help last year; didn’t attend 
a single meeting.” 

“They made a mistake in the 
State association (or the NEA) 
when they voted to do thus and so,” 
as against “If those of us on the 
losing side had worked harder to 
convince others, we might have 
changed the outcome. We'll try 
again.” 

“I'll admit the NEA (or the state 
association) did all right on legis- 
lation, but why not? They’ve been 
working at it long enough,” as 
against “We've won a tremendous 
legislative victory.” 


Tue we teachers are the con- 
structive kind who say: We set the 
goals. We do the work. We take 
the responsibility. We make mis- 
takes but we rectify them. We face 
difficulties and we lick them. We 


share the disappointments and the 
setbacks. We have the fun and the 
excitement. We improve instruc- 
tion. We improve teacher welfare. 

And who are we? In the National 
Education Association— 

We are the members, who con- 
tribute our dues and our time and — 
ourselves to working together “to — 
elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause 
of .. . education.” 

We are the officers and commit- | 
tee members from every state in — 
the Union, serving voluntarily and 
without pay. ; 

We are members of 30 depart- 
ments, seeking co-operatively to” 
find solutions to problems in 
subject-matter and administrative 
areas. 

We are members of affiliated lo- 
cal and state associations, who elect 
delegates to represent us at the 
annual Representative Assembly, 
where the Association’s official busi- 
ness is conducted. 

We are members of the NEA 
staff, 670 of us, who carry out the 
mandates of the NEA member- 
ship, as expressed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

We are teachers and administra- 
tors from hamlets and cities, from 
kindergarten through graduate 
school, who know that in unity 
there is strength. ; 

We are 616,707; potentially, we 
are 1,366,473. We—an informed, 
enthusiastic we—invite the non- 
participating they to join us in our 
professional efforts this year, in 
order that they and we can become 
one active, effective group. 


J usT a little matter of pronouns, 
but what a difference we can make! 
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